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/niform LF xaminations 
NEW YORK STATE 


By recent action of the Examination Board three 
books were designated on which all candidates for 
Teachers’ Certificates must pass examination. Two 
of these are Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
and White’s School Management. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Author’s Copyright Edition. 

Notes by Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan. 
Biographical Sketch. Topical Index. 
Handsome printing on fine paper. Tasteful binding in cloth. 
PRICE, PREPAID, $1.00 
a) 


White’s School Management. 


By Dr. Emerson E. White. 
The latest contribution to pedagogical literature. 


U. S. Commissioner William T.| ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ says: 
Harris, says: ‘‘School Management | would be well for themselves, their 
is one of the most useful and practi- —o- and the Republic if School 
cal books that has been written on es could be read carefully 
the management of schools.”’ and thoughtfully by every teacher. 


CLOTH. PREPAID, $1.00 
aa) 
for a Teachers’ Certificate, as well as every 


Every Candidate Teacher, should own these valuable books. 


They are sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. The Peda- 
gogy Section of our Descriptive List, and a Bulletin of New Books, free 
on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI Cuicaco PorTLanp, Org, 


“ It 


New York 





SOMETHING NEW. 


FFRANK H. HALL’S 
Arithmetic Reader. 


FOR THIRD CRADE 








PUPILS. 





JUST THE THING for Your School. 





It is Arithmetic from the child's standpoint. 
It furnishes drill-work in its most interesting form. 
It makes “ Fractions” as plain and easy as integers. 


It + out the meaning of mathematical terms and expressions, and gives familiarity 
with them by their repeated and intelligent use. 


It is a gradual development uf Number principles. 

Its statements induce thinking to the point. 

It makes figures useful things to the children. 

Its plan is thoroughly philosophical. 

Its diagrams plainly illustrate the principles to the child-mind. 

It trains pupils to know the meaning of problems before trying to solve them. 

It leads forward from the easy to the more difficult, so that the “dull pupils” can 
grasp the principles. 

It does this by obliging the child, in every sentence, to think of what he is doing. 

It — all * juggling with figures,"’ all use of symbols that mean nothing to the 
pupi 

It simplifies reduction of fractions so that it becomes as plain as changing ounces to 
pounds and bushels to pecks. 





Sent postpaid for 30 cents, 





Address : 


‘GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


311 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We solicit your correspondence. 
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> craruite PENCILS 
ARE UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH 
LEADS AND UNIFORMITY OF GRADING. 





When all the birds are faint with the het sun 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
Brom hedge to hedge about a new mown mead, 
That is the grasshopper’ s—he takes the (cad 
Jn summer luxury —he has never done 
With his deligh’s, for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pl: asant “se 
—Kaats. 





DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 











If your stationer does not keep them 
you will receive double your money's 
worth by sending 16 cents and men- 
tioning N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Physical Apparatus. 


city. 
ological Apparatus. 
Apparatus, 





logical Supplies. Electrical Test Instruments. 
Engineering Instruments. 
Anatomical Models and Charts, 
Telescopes and Field Glasses. 
illustrated catalogues devoted to any particular department /ree fo scicnce teachers upon request, 
Our complete catalogue (a scientific reference book bound in leather and cloth) contains 1600 
pages and will be fowarded expressage paid upon receipt of $3.50. 
Long experience and unexcelled facilities ensure correct and prompt attention to all orders. 
Particular care given to the complete equipment of College and High School Laboratories, with 
foreign or domestic apparatus, 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


Embraced under the following Departments: 


Microscopes and Accessories. 
Projection Lanterns for oil, lime light or electri- 
Drawing Instruments. Meteor- 


Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals. 
Drawing Boards and Papers. 


Detailed estimates cheerfully furnished. 


QUEEN & CO., (incorporated,) Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
NUMEROUS WORLD’S FAIR AWARDS. 


Photographic Lenses and Cameras. 


116 FULTON STREET. 


Bio- 


Optical 
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FAVORITE DESK & SEATING CO. 


22 E. 13th Street, New York City. 





The Favorite is a Practicai, Durable Schoo 
Seat. Sold at reasonable price. 
We invite your correspondence. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 
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ALPHA CRAYONS 


: CHICAGO 
ERASERS ....... 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 





CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 
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READING CHARTS 





GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 
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UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 














nn 3l5;321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
AND SCHOOL imeem &CO., 
SUPPLIES. Bast lérm STREET, 
New Yor«. 
Frick’s Automatic Electric SHORTHAND. 


Program Clocks. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
e a 4 pe full information regarding their success- 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 


MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for ring ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Any number of programs are automatically given in 
seny numberof departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 81. 


Flags 


G. W. SIMMONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 








i 6x- 
PRESIDENTS Tyre Sif fet Vresidents with 
AND = Traphs and ‘ *The Ladies of 


WIVES hite House.” ‘Sc. each. 


Agents wanted. 
Puritan Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 





BUCKEYE Eat - FOUNDRY, 
roast Grate Ove 


School, College peryand a BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. Name this papen 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS ofN. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 





SHORTHAND ¥".. Ooweas, Xe 





COMMON WORDS DIFFICULT TO SPELL. 


A graded list of 3,500 words, by mail, 24 cts. 


THE SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. sy mail, 40c. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES FROM 
THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. By mail, 30c. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BARNES ¥ INK; 














Musical, f und d 
factory Bells for a > ony nn hy 


WEST iro $, fev. 1826. 


Description and prices on application 





FE STERBROOKS ——aas 


<a B33. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333: 444; 


128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SSTESESE sn EP ESN. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, 1 Y. 
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Simplicity «: Complexity. 
Hammond Type Shuttle. 
EXACT SIZE, 





| 
| 


The cut shown above is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


the shuttle containing 90 characters. The cagnving. of all these characters on one piece is a radical 
departure from the proven impracticability of the bar” plan so far as evenness and uniform 
writing is concerned, and insures what cannot be Pte ae by any other means, namely— 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any language i is rendered possible by the interchangeability of the 
type shuttles, one shuttle being readily substituted for another in a few seconds. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-405 East 62nd Street, New York. 




















The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 


Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The material 
and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: ive Pamphlet 
ials from leading « concerns. ae comtataing tenlinee- 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway,'N. Y. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your sch ool 
If so no paper will help you like Our Tuwes. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 





nyt and magazines; 


RITE for news bh 
made to = 








certain. UNITED 'S STATES PRESS amBOCLA TIO x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 924 Woodaws TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


Established In 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU ®#iizissoatixst 


NO ‘ADVANCE 1 by 








CoRATiION FEE. Pos but 
depends on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions ica V biret 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. stamp for blanks. 





KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 
‘6 AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 

at once.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Book free. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EVERETT O. FISK & 
MPANY. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, CO 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
7° —_ Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; <8 
06 Wa Avenue, Chicago, Ii; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 1204 South Spring Street’ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Extracts from letters received by the fa. | Ed. Bureau during the 


few days: “I have . -- 

elected t ‘© the Principalship _—_ —. This is the third position I cognres hrough your mcy 
"Enclosed find fee for which ister a in your Bureau. pee. bave secured tt fora sane 
and a sister of mine and I trus' a; may do equally well for me.” Miss 


Do you want a position? Now is the time ms register. 


THE PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, L. B. Landis, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions poem Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 











those wishing a c eat an "1d? 
ot iotesy ehowkd (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, Jaa gy 





Boston and 
Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. . 


Correspondence with school ofa and teachers is invited. 
a LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 





Assists 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register mow. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
First-class positions are often vacant late in 


McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 
TEACHERS Al the season, and employers of teachers seeking 
the best avai/ab/e candidates turn immediately to some reliable bureau. 
Tue New York Epucationat Bureau enjoys an excellent reputation, 
is widely known, fills good positions, and works honestly for its patrons. 
Perhaps you can consider a better position, or know where a teacher is 
wanted. If so write full particulars to the manager of this Bureau. No 
room to print endorsements or places filled here ; these can be sent you. 
Let us hear from you. 


The New York Educational Bureau, 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager. 61 East NINTH STREET. 











OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professo: and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colle ges, 
Schools, F. and Circulars of ch oice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

tso Fifth Avenue, cor, zoth St., New Yorx City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieu Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 


An Agency 


of vacancies and 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


tells you about them thaé *® something, but if it 


a ~ “ is asked to recommend 
a teacher a’ recommends 
you, that is more. Ours R ecomme. nds 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U., S, 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y. 


For larger w= aoe of locati 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 
Ave., Chicagqa 








address 
oodlawn 
Orvitie Brewer, Manager. 









. For public schools, 
a ey 


WANTED TEACHERS 


Also for special 
sein ne Srng Genet waming, oo 








‘tiie Sioa fear bourne. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. | 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. 

teachers in Minnesota than all yor aquacies 

combined. Large business throughout the north- 

em Send for our my . B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, M inneapolis, Mi nn, 


Books for Institute Work 


Our line of books on History of Education : 


PEDAGOGICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
METHODS, 
MANAGEMENT, 
SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


Are best for institute work because they are 
brief but comprehensive; arranged with ques- 
tions and topic headings; well-printed and 
bound ; by educators and writers of prominence 
and ability; inexpensive and within reach of 
every teacher, Samples sent to institute conduc- 
tors and instructors on reasonable terms, Liberal 
discount to institutes. 


E. L. KELLOCG & CO., 
61 E. 9th St... New York; also Chicago. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


Da AND CHOCOLATES 












AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


fy Their BREAKFAST C COCOA, 
Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. DORCHESTER, MASS 











Selfishness and Rapacity 9 “wstc#; our | 
Beget carelessness, and the unbridled ¢ exercise ot | 
these repre- | 

hensible| 


ualities 
characterize | 
every act of 
the School 
Furniture 
Trust. Th 


greed and 
grasping of 
this cormor- 
ant is becom- 
ingnotorious 
and as soon 
pe — 3t's 


ach 
ed $a fortrial in 
| 3 oy. 


the 
pubite will 


1D posses. 
sion of some 

interesting 
facts. 


enon’™ = 














School Furniture, Blackboards, pomaans Sup lies, 
Spese. = urch , Assembly- Hall Lodge Seating, or Lawn 


GET IN THE HABIT of writing to the 


Haney School Furniture Co., 83 "ith Avs. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 

404, 604E.-F., 

and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 

PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 

JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


303, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


35!, GOIE.F., 170, 


and 1889, 








OUR CATALOGUE®>... 


Is a handy thing to have. 


When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 


2 


what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 


we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 


tion. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


No order is too large for our facilities. 





The catalogue is free. 


Sor all School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





HEADQUARTERS: 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


FOR Correspondence solicited. | 








OF TERSE AND VIGOROUS 


AND THE USE 


LANGUAGE ARE PROMOTED BY 
THE WRITING MACHINE BETTER THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. 





The Simplicity of Design and Excellence of Construction of the Rem- 
ington make it unrivaled for use in the Schoolroom. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








 epiggenten will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 











For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 








ex Peckham, Little & Go. 


It is advisable when going away from 
56 READE STREET, N. Y. | 


Remington “Typewriter. 


ACCURACY IN SPELLING, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, ETC., HABIT- 
UAL NEATNESS OF WORK, CLOSE OBSERVATION, 


Vacation 


home to take with you a supply of 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


Because, it is antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against conta- 
gion. 

Because, it is soothing and healing 

and will allay itching and irrita- 
tion caused by dust, perspiration, 
chafing, prickly-heat, insect pests, 
sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 

Because, bathing and shampooing 
with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 
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WO helpful papers read at the recent 
N. E. A. Park meeting, and treating 
of topics of particularly timely inter- 
est to teachers, are reprinted in full 
in this issue. Supt. Ward’s paper on 
“A Few Changes in Elementary 
School Instruction” is one of them. 
It is fullof practical school-room hints, 

and the many readers who have become acquainted with 

the author’s plan of teaching reading, as described in 

THE JOURNAL, will appreciate the opportunity of read- 

ing thiscontribution. The other paper is on “The 

Handwriting of the Future.” Prof. Ames handles the 

question of slanting vs. vertical writing in an original 

manner, that will suggest many new points of argument 
to the contending advocates of the two systems. 
> 

There are still many well-meaning people who cling 
to the belief that by appointing « teacher whose char- 
acter is above reproach, who loves children and has a 
fair knowledge of the studies he is to teach, they are 
doing their full duty toward the school. They care 
little whether he is sufficiently at home in psychology, 
and particularly child study, to be able to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the pupils’ individualities, their inclin- 
ations and educational needs. Neither do they put 
much faith in the truth that the education of children 
is safe only in the hands of persons who have made a 
thorough study of pedagogics and are skilled in the 
art of administering to the peculiar needs of the child- 
ren they are to educate, Place the children in an en- 
vironment whose atmosphere is moral, and give them a 
Christian teacher who knows how to make them mind 
and has all he is to teach at his fingers’ ends and every- 
thing will go well, they think. Perhaps the example of 
Santo Caserio, the assassin of the president of France, 
will set them to thinking and help to correct their mis- 
taken idea. 

The teacher of Caserio was Ada Negri, the poetess, 
whose works give her a high place in the literature of 
Italy. Her poems are tender, pure, passionate, and 
lyrical, and breathe the spirit of peace and love of man- 
kind, the very reverse of the anarchistic hatred of man- 
kind. She speaks of “knives unsoiled by blood,” be- 
lieves that “life is labor,” and that “peace is forgive- 
ness.” It is reported that she trained Caserio to be 
worthy of representing St. John in a sheepskin gown in 
the religious processions of Motta-Visconti. The boy’s 
surroundings up to the age of thirteen are also said to 
have been irreproachable. What then was lacking? 











We firmly believe that the boy was never rightly under- 
stood, and that in consequence the most urgent needs 
of his active soul were either misinterpreted or wholly 
neglected. If he had been set to work at something 
that would appeal to his interest and lead it into 
channels where it would be constantly active in the 
service of his fellows, where he would learn to recog- 
nize the nobility of manual work, and would experience 
the blessings of a well-regulated social life, there could 
hardly have been the change in his conduct that 
prompted him at the age of fourteen to seriously injure 
one of his companions, to be known as a dangerous 
anarchist at the age of nineteen, and to become a bold 
assassin when hardly twenty-one. His teacher, though 
renowned as a poet, was never qualified for the difficult 
task put before her in his education. She never made 
a thorough psychological study of children, and lacked 
pedagogic knowledge, experience, and tact. Given 
normal children and normal conditions in general, such 
a teacher may well enough succeed, but where are these 
to be found? And where is there a school that has 
no abnormal children? The true teacher cannot be too 
abundantly prepared for educative work. 
a 

The great question of “ Who shall teach?” received 
something like its due share of consideration at the As- 
bury Park meeting. The thing to be done now is to 
frame a bill clearly defining what qualifications should 
be exacted of candidates for teachers’ positions and how 
to determine their professional fitness, and then secure 
its legislative enactment. There has been talking 
enough about preventing non-professional people from 
getting appointments and no more time should be 
wasted. The time is rife for legislative enforcement of 
the justdemand. As soon as this point is satisfacto- 
rily settled the question of permanency of position will 
present itself, and it is hoped will be speedily solved. 
The meanness of the system of annual appointment with 
its attendant evils cannot be impressed on the public 
mind as long as the suspicion is justified that a large 
portion of the people engaged in school work are not 
fitted to teach. The qualified teachers are the real suf- 
ferers under the present inadequate system. They should 
join hands and urge speedy and decisive action. 


> 


“No state is equipped with normal schools strongly 
enough to give all the teachers for its public schools a 
complete higher education as teachers. Barbarous 
experiments by thousands are made on children in 
the country schools. The blind attempt to lead. The 
lame and the halt try to teach the beauties of motion. 
This is a crying evil. There ought to be in every Con- 
gressional district, if not in every county of every 
state, a normal school to be supported by the state, for 
the purpose of training teachers for the country schools.” 
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A Few Changes in Elementary 


School Instruction. 
By Epwarp G. Warp.* 


The subject assigned to me for this paper; viz.: 
“ Changes Wise and Unwise in Elementary School In- 
struction,” proves upon examination far too compre- 
hensive for successful treatment in the time allotted. 
A little reflection will show the most careless that the 
last generation has seen elementary instruction, so far, 
at least, as methods are concerned, revolutionized, in 
almost every branch. To write to the title given, 
therefore, would demand the preparation not of one 
paper but of many, the discussion of which might well 
occupy the whole annual session of this association. 

In order then that there may be no incongruity 
between the contents of my very humble paper and the 
promise with which it begins, [ have taken the liberty 
of changing the title to “ A Few Changes in Elementary 
School Instruction.” 

Without further preface, I shall commence the dis- 
cussion of my subject; and, since the whole is greater 
than any of its parts, I shall consider first what seems 
to me the most important change that has taken place 
in courses of study. 

Our fathers believed, and taught as they believed, 
that the three R’s must forever constitute the essential 
part of a bread-winning education ; and beyond such an 
education, most of them saw little to be desired for the 
masses. 

They did, as a measure of liberality, admit to this 
worshipful company the two G’s and a little of history, 
and so, in the days when the older members of this 
association were children, the courses of study of the 
common schools included little, if anything, more than 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
history. 

Since that day, however, a great awakening has taken 
place. The conviction has become general that the 
more scramble for bread is the most ignoble of occupa- 
tions. Everyone has come to understand that while 
the bread winning part of an education must be taken 
care of first, because successful bread winning is essen- 
tial to everything else, it falls far short of accomplishing 
the ultimate purpose of education, the harmonious 
development of those germs of character that the 
Creator has implanted in every human being. 

Now it has been believed for several generations, 
but generally believed by only the present one, that 
various branches of study affect the development of 
various faculties ; one exercising, and so strengthening 
the perceptions ; another cultivating the imagination ; 
another exciting the emotions and making them po- 
tent for good; another developing the reasoning 
powers, and so on ;—all, in so far as they present diffi- 
culties to overcome or call for self-conquest, cultivating 
the will, and accustoming it to operate in proper direc- 
tions. 

With the true idea of education before them, and the 
fact in mind that I have just stated, teachers and boards 
of education have then gradually added to their courses 
of study, branches that have seemed desirable, until 
now many of the courses have become so turgid as to 
be quite impracticable. As an example of what I 
allude to, let me enumerate the requirements of a cer- 
tain city course, for the last half of the child’s second 
year in school :— 

Reading, regular and supplementary ; spelling, in- 
cluding the writing of sentences from dictation ; learn- 
ing the use of certain capitals and punctuation 
marks; exercises in the use of pronouns, exercises in 
the use of difficult verb forms; description of objects, 
oral and written; descriptions of pictures, oral and 

‘written ; reproductions of stories, oral and written ; 
mental arithmetic; written arithmetic; human-body 
lessons (7. ¢., lessons in hygiene) ; lessons on animals, 
lessons on plants ; Nature lessons, (.¢., lessons on some 
of the forms of land and water with a little about the 
sun, moon, and stars); penmanship, including writing 
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in copy-books; form study and drawing, including 
molding and the cutting out of paper forms; physical 
culture, and finally, music. 

In each of these a definite ground is prescribed, and 
in each the ciass is expected at the end of a term of 
twenty weeks to exhibit a fair degree of proficiency. 
Is it any wonder, that several of these studies are per- 
verted from their true purpose, and that many of the 
teachers in their mad haste to get the work of the term 
accomplished resort to mere cram, and to every sort of 
mechanical short cut? I trow not, and I am sure that 
just so long as we attempt to force upon the little ones 
twice as much as they can digest, just so long will their 
minds be dazed rather than enlightened and their 
faculties numbed rather than strengthened. 

The great change then in the courses of study has 
been the multiplication of subjects—a change most 
wise in its design, most unwise in the lengths to which 
it has been carried, the design having thereby been 
almost if not utterly defeated. 

The remedy, of course, lies chiefly in a reduction of 
the number of branches taught ; but just what to strike 
out is an exceedingly difficult matter to decide ; for a 
review of the whole field fails to show a single subject 
that does not, or rather ought not to answer a useful 
purpose and fill a place that belongs to itself and itself 
alone. I am inclined to think on the whole that ex- 
pediency would be best served in this matter by the 
exclusion as regular branches of study of botany, 
zoology, and mineralogy, and the retention of but a 
few of the leading facts of natural philosophy, and of 
only so much of physiology as is indispensable in the 
teaching of hygiene. I would also strike from all 
courses of study the provision requiring writing in 
copy-books, and insert in its place one providing that 
penmanship should be taught only in connection with 
other subjects. I would combine the study of tech- 
nical grammar to, at most, the last two years of the 
course; and while I would extend arithmetical analysis 
as far as possible, I would shear arithmetic of all use- 
less and obsolete tables and the commercial parts of it 
of all rules not commonly employed in actual business. 

I select the sciences for exclusion, not because I fail 
to appreciate their worth, but because I cannot ignore 
the fact that not more than one-half the children that 
enter our public schools remain long enough to finish 
the fourth year’s work, and that less than one-half of 
the remainder succeed in completing the grammar 
course. To the great mass of our pupils, therefore, 
the study of the sciences means at least a partial exclu- 
sion of something immediately available to them in 
their preparation for the great work of getting a liveli- 
hood,—a preparation that, in the very nature of the 
case, must take precedence of everything else. 

I select penmanship for extinction as a separate 
branch, because I know it can be as well taught in 
connection with other things as separately, and because 
at least half the time now devoted to the copying of 
meaningless or at all events useless sentences, can thus 
be saved and applied to some better purpose. I select 
technical grammar for restriction to the last two years, 
because I am satisfied that all of it that is necessary in 
a common school course can be taught in those years, 
that little of it worth having can be taught earlier, and 
that half the time it now takes in the lower grades 
would serve a much better purpose if devoted to prac- 
tical language lessons, while the other half might be 
applied to something else. 

I need give no reason I think for the course I advo- 
cate in arithmetic. 

And now, having thus briefly considered that part of 
my subject that deals with elementary instruction as a 
whole, I shall proceed to the consideration of a few 
changes in the teaching of individual branches ; begin- 
ning with reading, as being beyond all question the 
most important. 

Most of those present this afternoon, doubtless 
learned to read as I did by the alphabetic or a,-b,-c- 
method. Under this method, the first step was to 


teach the letters of the alphabet from a to 2, inclusive. 
Next followed simple exercises in spelling, such as b a, 
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ba, b e be, etc. When the little ones had acquired a 
certain proficiency in the recognition of these meaning- 
less combinations, they were introduced to the book, 
where they stumbled along, spelling out the words one 
at a time, and rarely in the earlier stages of the work, 
getting the slightest glimpse of a thought. The me- 
chanical effort required for the mastery of each succes- 
sive word, completely obliterated the impression made 
by the preceding one, and the child reached the end of 
the sentence with nothing in mind but the last word. 
It was not until they had read in this way many hun- 
dred times, and had learned, by dint of going over them 
again and again, to know the commoner words as 
wholes, that the children really began to read in the 
sense of getting thought from the printed page. And 
even then they read slowly and imperfectly, for before 
reaching that point they had formed a hadit of reading 
mechanically, and we all know how difficult a thing it 
is to overcome a well-formed habit. 

It was perhaps a quarter of a century ago, that some 
genius, perceiving that the great stumbling block in 
acquiring the art of reading was the separation of ideas 
by the intervention of mechanical work, conceived the 
plan of teaching words as wholes, so that the mind of 
the child, meeting with no intervening obstacle, might 
pass smoothly from idea to idea, and readily grasp the 
thought. 

Thus was invented the famous word method,—a 
method which, in its legitimate application to the first 
work in reading, has done wonders for the little ones, 
but which, unhappily, not having been confined to such 
application, has, in the later stages of the work, largely, 
if not wholly undone the benents it conferred in the 
earlier ; with the net result, that to-day the reading at 
the end of the third year of school life, is little if any 
better than it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

The old method, if it was clumsy and mechanical, at 
all events provided the child with a key by which, un- 
assisted, he could get at new wordshimself. In requir- 
ing him to use this key, it also called upon him to work 
out toa large extent his own salvation, and so, prac- 
ticed him in conquering difficulties and made him inde- 
pendent. 

The word method does nothing of the kind. It keeps 
the child in absolute dependence upon some one else to 
tell him the new words, his own effort being confined to 
memorizing them, and the reading exercises in no way 
tending to develop in him a spirit of self-reliance. 
When, after the first term or two, new words come 
along, as they must, at the rate of ten or fifteen to the 
lesson, his memory fails to keep pace with the demands 
made upon it, and his reading lessons are filled with 
obstacles to thought-getting, in the shape of unlearned 
or-half-learned words, quite as formidable as those that 
existed when the old method was used. The legitimate 
function of the word method as the sole means of 
teaching reading ceases at the end of the second or 
third month. If I were compelled to choose between 
it and the a-b-c method to do the whole work, I think I 
should choose the latter. 

No one will dispute, I think, that the acquirement of 
the art of reading constitutes at least half of any edu- 
cation ; for after all that may be done for him by others, 
the main work of educating any human being must be 
performed by himself, and reading so multiplies one’s 
powers for the acquisition of both knowledge and cul- 
ture, that to overrate its value would be impossible. 
No one, either, will deny the great desirability of such 
a method of teaching this art as will make an intelli- 
gent reader of the child well within two years of his 
first admission to school. Nothing else so matures a 
child’s mind as reading. Some one, I donot know who, 
but he must have been a philosopher, has said, “ A man 
is as old as he feels, and a woman, as old as she looks.” 
To this I may add in not too grammatical phrase, but 
without fear of contradiction, a child is as old as he reads. 
Universal experience, I think will bear me out in the 
assertion that a child of eight that reads well is, for all 
school work, more than the equal of a child of ten 
that does not. If then we would shorten by a year or 
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two the time that children are obliged to spend in the 
elementary schools, we must above all secure early pro- 
ficiency in reading ; and since it is evident that this 
can not be obtained through the use of either the 
alphabetic or the word method, something better must 
be employed. 

To my mind it is perfectly clear that the new method 
must be a combination of the word and phonetic 
methods, with a different order of procedure in the 
presentation of the latter from any that has hitherto 
been generally employed. 

Such a combined method is now in use in nearly all 
the schools of Brooklyn; in many of which, most mar- 
velous results have been obtained. In the schools in 
which the method has been mastered, the time formerly 
devoted to the acquirement of a reading vocabulary of 
two hundred words, now gives the children one of 
more than two thousand, while their reading is more 
spirited and in every other respect better than formerly. 

The following is as full a description of this method, 
which we call the rational method as may properly be 
included in a paper of this length :— 

The rational method is a peculiar combination of 
the word and phonetic methods. It utilizes each for 
that part of the work to which it is especially adapted. 
The word method is used, first as principal, because of 
its value in developing a habit of reading thoughtfully, 
and afterward as auxiliary, to remedy the shortcomings 
of the phonetic method, and increase the stock of 
word phonograms. The phonetic method, which is in- 
troduced by easy stages during the ascendency of the 
word method, finally becomes itself the principal means 
of growth and progress. It imparts power while it 
supplies the key which the word method is inadequate 
to give. 

The aims of the rational method are :— 

1. To make the child not only independent in his 
reading, but genera/ly self-reliant. 

2. To enable him to read a vastly greater amount 
than heretofore in a given time, and thus acquire not 
only a fuller vocabularly, but greater maturity of mind. 

3. To put him into possession during the first year or 
year and a half of school life, of a complete key to the 
language, so that, no matter how soon thereafter his 
schooling may cease, his ability to read will be assured 

The following are the leading features of the phon- 
etic part of the work :— 

1. The presentation of the sounds and their symbols (phon- 
ograms) in a rational order ; that is, an order in which 
the easier precede the harder. The easiest sounds to 
use in phonet.c reading are those that may be indefin- 
itely prolonged, and the blending of which in words may 
therefore be most readily shown as well as perceived. 
These sounds, the rational method deals with first. 

2. The Teaching of an Initial Stock of Phonograms be- 
fore any Phonetic Reading is done.—This makes provision 
whereby, when such reading has once been commenced 
it may be carried on continuously and with sufficient 
wealth and variety of material. 

3. The Training of the Ear inthé Perception of Phonet- 
ic Blends before Phonetic Reading is begun.—This is ac- 
complished by the teacher pronouncing words, sound by 
sound, and the children trying to determine in each case 
the word thus pronounced. 

4. An Extensive and Systematic use of Word-Phono- 
grams and other Compound Phonograms.—The difficulty 
the child experiences in determining a new word, is, in 
general, directly proportional to the number of parts he 
has to recognize init. By the use, then, of compound 
phonograms, which being taught as wholes, are no harder 
to recognize than simple ones, hundreds of long and 
hard words are practically transformed into short and 
easy ones. Thus the word /ighining, which the child 
learning by this method reads, / ight m ing, he finds no 
more difficult than the short word /¢/#, in which also he 
has to recognize and put together four separate sounds. 

5. A Careful Grading of the Phonetic Words Introduced— 
The first phonetic words presented contain but two 
phonograms each, the next but three, and so on. 

6. The Gradual Introduction of Phonetic Words into the 
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Sentence Reading.—At first but one such word is used to 
asentence. This prevents the phonetic work from of- 
fering any serious impediment to the thought getting. 
As the child’s perception of the blend becomes quicker 
and clearer, the proportion of phonetic words is con- 
stantly increased. Finally, when this perception has 
become automatic, or nearly so, the reading is made al- 
most wholly phonetic. 

7. Separate Daily Drills in the Recognition of the In- 
dividual Phonograms and the Reading of Single Phonetic 
Woerds.—The purpose of these is to cultivate expertness, 
No other part of the word exceeds them in importance ; 
for without them, the average child would never ac- 
quire sufficient facility in sound or word recognition to 
make successful phonetic reading a possibility. 

During the last ten years another change in the teach- 
ing of reading, almost as radical as the introduction of 
the word method, has been rapidly coming about. I 
refer to the correlation of this subject with other 
branches of study. The correlation of arithmetic with 
business forms on the one hand, and with drawing and 
geometry on the other; of geography with astronomy 
on the one hand, and with history and civil government 
on the other; of physics with chemistry and of both 
with the other sciences, in all the cases that have come 
to my notice seems to have taken proper direction and 
produced happy results. But the correlation of reading 
with other subjects has in my poor judgment gone quite 
astray. 

Here the attempt has been mainly to correlate with 
the sciences of botany and zoology ; and from small be- 
ginnings, in which bits of botanical and zoological in- 
formation were deftly interwoven with other matter, 
we have at last come toa point where children of tender 
years are put into readers (or supplementary readers) 
whoily botanical or zoological. 

These books, to children of a larger growth, seem full 
of interest. They are in general well written, and the 
matter they contain is of undisputed value. But with 
little children they have proved a failure; for, while 
failing to create a taste for science, or to any apprecia- 
ble degree strengthen observation, they have had a bad 
effect upon the reading itself, in diminishing its power 
to interest. The reason is not far to seek. It liesin a 
fact that many educators seemed to have overlooked ; 
that young children cannot read for information. Their 
capacity for attentive work in reading ceases with its 
power to amuse them and the sooner this fact is gener- 
ally recognized the better for the children. 

The stray bits of scientific information that they for- 
merly absorbed with other matter aroused their curiosity 
and whetted their appetites, and so, cultivated a /aste 
for scientific study capable of giving them a great im- 
petus when the time for such study should come. But 
the steady scientific diet that has of late been forced 
upon them has resulted in surfeit and nausea long be- 
fore the time for digestion has arrived. That there are 
exceptions to what I have stated, I am well aware ; but 
the exceptions are enough to prove the rule and no more. 

With what then waquld I correlate reading? Why, so 
far as stray and interesting bits of information inter- 
woven with other matter go, with everything that has 
the slightest human interest or value, but in particular, 
with one study that I do not find in any school curricu- 
lum. 

Now this brings me to another oversight made by 
educators generally that is even more strange than the 
one already mentioned— aclear oversight of the fact 
that every child, both before he enters school, and for many 
years afterwards, ts a mos intense student (and not the less 
so for his study being unconscious) of human nature. The 
actions and motives of his own kind, their pains and 
their pleasures, their struggles and their triumphs, have 
a hold upon the child’s imagination not paralleled, nay, 
not even approached by anything else. 

Woe betide those poor infants who, out of school, 
have, as too many of our little ones have, only depraved 
or brutal specimens of their kind to study and to follow 
as examplars. Woe betide them I say, unless we can do 
something z# the schools to counteract the evil influ- 
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ences that surround them and the evil tendencies they 
inherit. 

I would, then, correlate reading mainly with this un- 
conscious study of human nature, and thus make it the 
main instrument for imparting ethical culture; and 
since this particular culture is of all kinds the most val- 
uable, and since the power of any impression to endure 
depends not more upon its vividness than upon the 
number of times it is repeated, I would have at least 
half the material for every reading book, from the low- 
est to the highest, selected with reference to its useful- 
ness in creating a love of whatever is noble and elevat- 
ing and a hatred of whatever is mean and debasing. 
There is no dearth of material ; literature and history 
abound with stories of the kind that make youthful 
hearts beat high for honor and for truth, and these 
stories should form the staple of our little ones’ read- 
ing. 
Thus would a double purpose be attained ; the stories 
drawing the child irresistibly to his reading, and the 
reading constantly stimulating the growth of his nobler 
faculties. 

Penmanship next claims my attention, less as a sepa- 
rate branch of study than in its use as an auxiliary to 
other studies. I knew not how it may be in the rural 
districts, but in city schools where classes are unreason- 
ably large, and where, therefore, it is extremely difficult 
to keep such an oversight of individual pupils as to se- 
cure the proper performance of their tasks, the em- 
ployment of written exercises and written recitations 
has now reached such proportions as to constitute at 
once one of the most marked changes, and one of the 
greatest abuses in elementary instruction. 

During the last four or five years teachers and school 
officers have been appealed to, again and again to adopt 
vertical writing in the schools as a remedy for many 
physical ills that exist to an alarming extent among the 
children of the present generation, but were compara- 
tively unknown among those of the last. Among these 
ills are shortsightedness, astigmatism, spinal curvatures, 
and distorted shoulders, All of these, the advocates of 
the vertical writing attribute in great degree to the 
oblique writing at present in use, and to the position 
which they assume it obliges children to take at their 
desks ; and they add as a clincher to their arguments, 
that the vertical writing is clearer, more compact, and 
more rapid. 

Let us briefly consider these claims : 

First,as to the position. Ido not admit that the 
oblique writing has anything to do with the right and 
left positions so strenuously (and so righteously) ob- 
jected to. On the contrary, where children take such 
positions, they do so either as the result of training 
based on false theories, or because, through a niggardly 
economy of space, their desks are made so narrow that 
it is possible to get their books far enough from their 
eyes only by pushing them away sidewise. A practical 
accountant who takes a side position at his desk, though 
he does write obliquely, is as hard to find as a needle in 
a haystack. 

Second, as to the astigmatism. This it is claimed is 
due to the different directions in which in oblique writ- 
ing the eyes have to look at the same letter. There 
seems to me to be no more in this argument than in the 
other, for in vertical as well as in oblique writing, the 
angle of vision for either eye must always be different 
from that of the other. Even where the letter is in the 
middle of a line and directly before the eyes, the two 
lines of vision forma sharp angle at the paper ; and the 
inclination of the writer to keep adjusting his paper so 
that the work may be at all times directly before his 
eyes corrects this difficulty quite as much in the one 
kind of writing as in the other. 

As regards the other three claims, that the vertical 
writing is at once more legible, more compact, and more 
rapid than the other, while I cannot admit the last I 
freely and willingly concede the other two, the truth of 
which, if it has not made me an advocate of this writ- 
ing, has at least prevented me from being numbered 
with its opponents. 
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If, then, it may be asked, I am not opposed to the in- 
troduction of the vertical writing, why have I taken 
pains to dispute some of the leading arguments in its 
favor. Because I believe that these arguments have 
taken such strong hold upon the minds of teachers and 
others concerned with elementary education, that there 
is danger of the new writing being relied upon exc/u- 
sively to correct the physical ailments attributed, and, 
as I believe, improperly attributed to the present style 
of writing. ° 

The remedy needed is a much more sweeping one, 
being nothing less than the cutting down of the written 
work that children are obliged to do, to perhaps one- 
fourth of the present quantity. The children of former 
generations wrote the same oblique hand that is taught 
to-day ; yet they suffered to no marked degree from 
either eye troubles or uneven shoulders or spinal curva- 
ture. These ailments, then, that we all so greatly de- 
plore among the children of to-day, are not, in my 
opinion justly to be attributed in any great degree to 
the style of writing employed, but rather to the great 
and unreasonable amount required. It would not be 
difficult, if time permitted, to show some directions in 
which this amount might be curtailed without detri- 
ment, and in some cases with absolute benefit, to the 
work ; but as I have already reached the limit assigned 


to me, I refrain from trespassing further upon your 
patience. 


” 
Hand-Writing of the Future. 


By D. T. Ames.* 

No one need be reminded that hand-writing in point 
of style and quality is a matter of education, habit, and 
evironment. This is just as true of nations as of indi- 
viduals, and the hand-writing of the future will be just 
what the business and social conditions of the future de- 
mand. In these days when labor saving devices of 
stupendously revolutionary import have become so 
common as to almost cease to excite wonder, no one 
has a license to say how long our present industrial sys- 
tem, and conditions will last—how long it will be before 
the urgent commercial need which called the typewriter 
and shorthand writer into being will invoke and materi- 
alize some still more potent agency to relieve the busy 
pen and clicking keys. But I apprehend it to be toler- 
ably safe to say that so long as one shred of our present 
commercial and social fabrics survives every person 
born into the world who is destined to make the slight- 
est stir in it or be of the slightest use to it will find the 
pen probably the one most indispensable of all tools he 
will have toemploy. If I properly interpret the subject 
assigned to me by your committee, it is not to speculate 
on what modifications of handwriting may or may not 
be required, contingent upon possible inventions and 
radical changes of method that we now have no hint of, 
but what kind of handwriting will be developed by con- 
ditions of the near future that are foreshadowed by our 
present remarkable rate of progress. 

It is well on toward half acentury since Father Spen- 
cer, of ever-blessed memory to all who have the slight- 
est tincture of penmanship in their blood, began the 
work that so completely revolutionized the handwriting 
of America. I speak of Mr. Spencer in this connection 
because, while others had a share in the work and in the 
glory, his was undoubtedly the dominant mind ; and it 
is probable that no other person who ever lived has in- 
fluenced the handwriting of so many millions of people. 
It is not necessary to go minutely into the conditions 
antecedent to this writing revolution. Suffice it is to 
say that Mr. Spencer and his fellow reformers recognized 
that changed conditions made imperative radical changes 
in one of the most important business auxiliaries and 
instrumentalities. The pulse of business was every- 
where being quickened by the birth of those gigantic 
inventions which have been the industrial glory of our 
times. The arteries of trade began to throb with the 
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impulse of steam and electricity. Pens that were good 
enough to keep apace of the easy going stage-coach of 
our grandfathers were completely distanced by those 
wonderful new contrivances of intercommunication. It 
became necessary to write better and to write faster— 
and necessity is amother that never becomes barren. 
In preparing the writing system which Mr. Spencer gave 
the world, he had the forethought to look deeply into 
the most advanced business conditions of his own day. 
The necessity for better methods of writing, to which I 
have referred, had existed for some time, and its best 
development at that period (probably atall periods) was 
to be found in the counting-rooms of the large commer- 
cial houses. We are told that the slant of Spencerian 
writing, fixed at 52° and held there up to the present 
day, the slant that has been followed in nearly all our 
copy-books published since then anc has been taught 
literally to millions—was based upon an examination of a 
large number of slips gathered from the advanced com- 
mercial houses of that day. This is but a single detail, 
but more than usual importance attaches to it now that 
question of slant—for the time being, at least—is the 
most discussed of all details pertaining to penmanship. 

I have said that the style of writing promulgated by 
Mr. Spencer and elaborated and perfected by hundreds 
of others since his time, but still retaining its strong 
original frame-work, is considered the. standard to this 
day by the vast majority of American people. You all 
know how within the past year or so our educational 
press has teemed with articles relating to vertical or 
unslanted penmanship. Comparisons of the two styles 
and discussions of their respective merits, almost 
fierce in their partisanship, have come to the attention 
of all who are specially interested in this subject. We 
are told on the one hand that slanted writing is a relic 
of the past ; that it no longer fits modern business con- 
ditions, and what is more startlng, that it is responsible 
for a large percentage of the physical illsto which flesh 
is heir. On the other side we are asked to believe that 
vertical writing is a mere passing fad; that it is too 
slow and stiff for modern requirements, and has 
not one point of superiority over the style which we 
have used for so many years, while its hygienic claims 
are derided as a bugaboo contrived for riding through 
public fear into public favor. I have been interested 
earnestly in this controversy and have published in the 
Penman's Art Journal a great deal relating to it from 
the most competent men whom I could find on both 
sides of the question. After carefully digesting all the 
theories and information adduced, I can but believe, like 
the blind man of Hindustan who went to “see” the 
elephant, that each side is partly in the right and partly 
in the wrong. I shall not weary you by going into the 
minutiz of this discussion or of the claims of the respec- 
tive partisans. It seems to me that the germ of the 
whole thing with particular reference to the handwrit- 
ing of the future lies right here : 

Have we arrived at a point in our industrial progress 
where it is proper to stop and take an account of stock 
of our handwriting—to see just where we stand ; to put 
our heads and hands together ; to pool our experience, 
knowledge, and skill, and see if, working together, we 
cannot produce a handwriting harness that will fit more 
snugly to the most advanced business conditions of to- 
day and those which are likely to crystallize within the 
immediate future ? 

Taking a cue from Father Spencer, I have for some 
time past been engaged in collecting data from large 
business establishments where handwriting is put to its 
severest test and is least affected by the now almost ubi- 
quitous typewriter. The data is in the concrete and wholly 
trustworthy form of writing done under the usual busi- 
ness condition without any consciousness on the writ- 
er’s part of the purpose for which it was required. It 
has seemed to me that the best test afforded by any 
kind of business is that of the clerks who receive with 
a pen telegraphic messages sent ata high rate of speed. 
Probably no otber business which demands the use of a 
pen to-day requires such a high sustained rate of speed 
combined with such an indispensable requirement of 
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legibility. The receiver's bread and butter depends 
upon his ability to record the message as fast as the 
operator at the other end of the line can send it in— 
and this means in some cases over fifty words a minute, 
very frequently as much as forty-five. Not only must 
he record the message with absolute correctness but 
the record must be so plain that no one can mistake it. 
Apart from that, it is “new matter,” and generally mat- 
ter quite out of common, on account of the effort to 
secure the greatest brevity in preparing telegraphic dis- 
patches. A severer test of the capabilities of hand- 
writing could not exist under present business condi- 
tions. 

Just over Broadway from the Journal's office is the 
great central headquarters and distributing agency of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., whose ramifications 
put a network around the globe. A thousand operators 
are at work in this building, 850 ina single room. A 
week or so ago I visited the superintendent and ob- 
tained permission to procure actual specimens of the 
handwriting ef a large number of these operators. 
These specimens represent actual business work. They 
were not made for show, and were written upon the 
order of an official of the company, like other work in 
the usual course of business. The number of slips 
which I secured and deem sufficient for the purpose in 
view is 54. The speed of the writers would vary from 
scarcely 20 words for some of the beginners or those in 
subordinate positions to 45 to 50 words a minute for 
those in the most responsible places. There is not one 
illegible specimen in the lot. There is not one that 
does not show remarkably free and easy movement, or 
betrays evidence of finger movement. There are dozens 
which to the casual observer might well be taken for 
the handwriting of a single person, showing undeniably 
as anything could that the requirements of that busi- 
ness have evolved with remarkable precision a type of 
handwriting which sacrifices all unnecessary form and 
motion, and has the best right to be called a genuinely 
automatic “ natural” business hand. 

An analysis of these specimens from the standpoint 
of slant is extremely interesting as illustrating the mod- 
ern tendency under conditions related—and it is only 
by modern development that we can judge the future. 
I find that these specimens lend themselves easily to a 
separation into four main groups. The smallest of 
these groups comprises three specimens, the slant of 
which ts distinctly backward—backhand, as we are used 
to calling it. The next group comprises five specimens, 
the slant of which is around what we now call a stand- 
ard—s52°. Yet oniy one specimen of the five has aslant 
as fully pronounced as the present standard. Some of 
the letters in this specimen slightly exceed 52°. The 
third group has twenty specimens, about forty per cent. of 
the whole—and the writing is almost absolutely verti- 
cal. The fourth group has twenty-six specimens—just 
one less than half the entire lot. Of this lot the most 
pronounced slant does not exceed 60°, and the speci- 
mens run the scale from this figure to 850. Most of 
them would answer to the scale between 60° and 70°. 
Perhaps the most remarkable point in connection 
’ with these specimens is that only one out of 54 showsa 

slant as great as that which we have known for half a 
century as standard ; and even some of the letters in 
this show a tendency to greater erectness. 

Now I think these specimens show as conclusively as 
anything can that the greatest speed, the greatest legi- 
bility, the greatest “ naturalness ” of motion when the 
writer 1s thrown upon his own resources, and made to 
do his level best, do not culminate in a slant of 52°. I 
will not now undertake to say just at what point this 

‘natural culmination of slant is, if, indeed, it does not 
vary largely with different individuals ; but it is safe to 
say that future revisions of copy-books will bse in the 
direction of less slant. The material referred to, to- 


gether with a vast amount of other such data obtained 
from business houses, from public schools, business col- 
leges, etc., and from students and business men in Eng- 
iand, France, Germany, Switzerland, Latin America, and 
other countries, is now in the office of Zhe Penman’s 
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Art Fournal patiently waiting to be raked over and di- 
gested with a view to a series of papers, which I hope 
to find time to prepare in the near future. 

In conclusion I will say that while I am far from 
being convinced that the time is near at hand, or ever 
will be at hand, when our people as a rule will adopt a 
rigidly perpendicular style of writing, I am neverthe- 
less convinced from close observation that some very 
important modifications are probable, indeed are essen- 
tial, if the handwriting of the future is to serve its age 
as faithfully as our own times have been served by the 
handwriting of the past half century. 


x 
‘Teaching and Training. 
By ELten E. Kenyon. 
(CONCLUDED. ] 


I have written thus far of teaching, but this is only 
half of the teacher’s work. The other half is training. 
Teaching is to the mind what feeding is to the body. 
Training, whether of mind or body, consists of guidance 
in proper exercise. Training applies to conduct. Its 
aims are skill and habit. It deals mostly with those 
processes taat can be reduccd to mechanical order, It 
induces the mind or muscle to perform the given oper- 
ation in the most direct way, with the least expenditure 
of mental or muscular energy. This is done at first 
under a high effort of the will. Training causes the 
process to be repeated, in the same orderly manner, 
again and again, with a constant increase in success and 
a constant diminution in the amount of will power re- 
quired. The mind or muscle, under training, acquires 
a Aadit of moving in a certain way. 

The habit of mind by which we observe carefully, 
weigh reflectively, and at least partially formulate be- 
fore attempting to express, is a result of training. The 
habit of body which distinguishes a soldier’s walk is a 
result of training. Most of our orderly habits are the 
results of training, though it may be self-training ; a 
few are the results of accidents that have thrown us re- 
peatedly into the same line of action; it is an open 
question whether or not some are directly inherited. I 
believe they are ; but even in this case “the things we 
have to do are learned by doing them.” 

The first step in the process of training is accom- 
plished when skilful action has become habitual. In 
some lines of training, as in the solution of problems 
that come before us frequently or periodically but not 
constantly, this is enough. There is one shortest mode 
of computing interest. If aman is ever going to pay or 
collect interest heshould knowthis method. He should 
not only know it (this the ‘caching gives him), but he 
should have the adit of going through the process by 
the right steps whenever a problem in interest presents 
itself. If the ¢raiming has given him this habit, so that 
he does not have to stop every time to reason out the 
process or waste time in putting down the wrong quan- 
tity first, the training has proceeded far enough. 

But there are other departments of action in which it 
is desirable to quite eliminate the will as a factor and 
free the attention for simultaneous work. Baby must 
be taught to take his knife in his right hand. He must 
be not only taught to do it, but trained until it becomes 
a habit. More thanthis, he must be watched lest habit 
too lightly fixed, relax its hold; watched until the act, by 
a thousand repetitions, has passed quite out of con- 
sciousness and become automatic. Witb asimuilar long- 
sustained care should the pupil betrained in writing and 
spelling until, with the thought in his mind, the words 
flow from his pen automatically. Training in correct 
speech, and in reading, too, as far as the word-calling is 
concerned, should reach this point. Minds were made 
for thought ; eyes and vocal organs were made for me- 
chanical subservience to mind, and that their direction 
may occupy as little as possible of the current energies 
of mind, this subservience should be reduced to the au- 
tomatic in all limited lines of action. English speech 
is limited, as far as the vocal organs are concerned, to 
a given numberof articulate sounds. The free vocabu- 
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lary, too, of conversation and literature is limited, or- 
dinarily, to a memorizable number of combinations of 
these elementary sounds in words, The vocal organs, 
then, in speech and reading may be, and are, reduced to 
practically automatic action, sq that the mind does not 
have to pausein thought to direct their play. Not only 
this, but in reading the visual sense must be trained to 
instant perception of word. forms, s0 that the mind 
a may be free to busy itself with their meanings 
only. 

It would seem that training must end here. The ac- 
tion of the mind in grasping meanings can never be au- 
tomatic, because the meanings of words vary with the 
ever-changing context, and a constant play of judg- 
ment is needed. But wait! Let us see whether habit 
has anything to do with intelligence in reading. 

The boy in the primary class “ reads,” “ Do—we—go 
up” in exactly the same tone (I came near saying tones) 
that he would use in “reading ” “ up—go—we—Do,” 
and with about the same internal gain, as far as thought 
isconcerned. He continues this style of delivery through 
successive readers, all too difficult for him at the time 
he takes them up, and none illuminated with any sort of 
critical treatment by the teacher, or discussion by the 
class, or acting out by the pupils, or correlation with 
any of his own experiences, that might bring the dead 
pages to life. If, as he “reads,” a casual thought en- 
ters his mind, borne on the breath of the words he is 
calling, he allows it to pass as a sort of anomalous ex- 
perience that is not likely to visit him very often. The 
idea of Jooking for anything of the sort does not occur 
tohim. If he troubles himself little about the mean- 
ings of the words, singly or in phrases, the sentences 
trouble him less and the whole meaning of the compo- 
sition still less. (I am not speaking of the bright pupil 
or even of the average pupil, nor yet of an imaginary 
pupil, but of the type of a class—large or small accord- 
ing to the average of teaching skill—of pupils that 
somehow get through our schools in spite of all the ex- 
amination tests.) 

This boy’s Aadit is to call off the words of the lesson, 
giving his whole available attention to their pronuncia- 
tion, and to content himself if the teacher allows him to 
sit down at the end of hisparagraph. Does he want teach- 
ing or training? Is it that the subject matter of the 
lesson is really beyond his apprehension, or is it that he 
pays no attention to it? It is usually the latter. If he 
were given an easier reader and trained to read silently 
for the thought in a paragraph or sentence and to give 
it in his own words as a test of his readiness for oral 
reading, he would in time acquire the habit of reading 
for thought. If he were practiced inrelating paragraph 
to paragraph and finding out the central purpose of the 
composition, he would gradually lose his painful con- 
sciousness of the words as separate units. He would 
learn to read in phrases. The voice would in time take 
on natural modulations of its own accord, more or less 
justly interpreting the author’s thought, each part col- 
ored by all the rest, the light and shade flickering more 
doubtfully in the beginning of a fine literary composi- 
tion and taking on bolder outlines as the whole purport 
of the work grows plainer. Thisis not guess work. It 
is not theory only. More than one successful teacher 
has thus trained “dull pupils” to intelligence, until 
pupils who seem destined to pass by the best things of 
life unnoticed have changed that habit of listless inat- 
tention to one of alertness, drinking in the strength and 
beauty as it comes along—assimilating it—growing 
upon it ! ; 

Mental, like physical, assimilation depends upon two 
things: vigor and appetite. Vigor, in turn, depends 
upon exercise, and appetite upon acquaintance with 
foods. We can have no strong appetite for what we 
have never tasted, or for that with which we have been 
surfeited, or for that which falls below our criterion of 
taste or lies too high above it to be appreciated. Shall 
we, then, feed coarse food to the coarse and milk and- 
water to the simple, or cultivate the taste of both until 
they discern the finer flavors and desert the lower stand- 
ards for the higher ? 
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From all that tne mind is capable of assimilating we 
must choose that upon which it will grow in the right 
direction ; and of all the exercises by which human 
power can be strengthened those must be chosen which 
will strengthen it for good living. Thus, in order that 
children may be taught to read, to read for thought, for 
thought which they can assimilate, for the thought by 
the assimilation of which they will grow in the right 
direction ; and that the exercises of reading may train 


* the powers that go to make up noble character, teach- 


ers of insight and enthusiasm have striven to collect, to 
arrange, and to make accessible all those gems of liter- 
ature whose thought is within the grasp of children. 
The task that was difficult in the higher grades became 
more so lower down, but even in the baby class the dry 
chips of the primer are giving way to nursery classics 
and nature talks, 

In this field of education teaching and training are so 
closely related that for the most part the teaching is 
training and the training is teaching. This is due to 
the fact that the material is constantly fresh, the mind 
continually reveling in novelty. The very great variety 
of method and device used in teaching arithmetic makes 
the same true, to a more limited extent, of this line of 
educational work. The farthest remove in the other 
direction, the greatest separation of teaching from 
training, perhaps, occurs in the teaching of penmanship. 
The mind-growth that can be got from this branch 
comes with the assimilation of ideas of form in simple 
curves and in combinations, and of such relations as 
may be touched upon in explaining the derivations of 
the curves ; with the formation of a taste for neatness 
in execution ; with the recognition of the first necessity 
of legibility ; with the exercise of the will and con- 
science in acquiring a habit of uniform effort, aud with 
the growth of that habit itself. The first part of the 
work belongs distinctly to teaching, the latter part dis- 
tinctly to training. But training in this instance ex- 
tends to muscular action, which must become first accu- 
rate, then skilful, then rapid, then all these habitually, 
and finally automatic. It would seem that in the im- 
parting of a good hand in writing the trainer has a 
longer, a more difficult, and a more important task than 
the teacher. 

Training, as compared with teaching, is a mechanical 
art. It requires a knowledge of pedagogical law (con- 
scious or unconscious—for there are successful intui- 
tive trainers who follow the law without being able to 
distinctly see or to formulate it); it may be skilful or 
unskilful, good, or bad, and it admits of some variety 
and originality in method. But teaching is a// versatil- 
ity. Versatility ruled by method and method ever dis- 
guised in new forms. One of the cardinal mistakes in 
common school practice is to substitute the ideal of 
training for that of teaching, doing the same thing in 
the same way, day after day, forgetful that, while the 
muscles and the lower mental powers may submit to 
monotony withvut weariness the intellect craves nov- 
elty continually. A change of sauce for the same pud- 
ding may satisfy it, but it wi// have some change. Its 
punishment for monotony of presentation is inattention, 
and the teacher who does not see the law, her violation 
of it and the consequence, and who insists on work so 
dreary with sameness as to be mere drudgery will get 
nothing but drudgery—mechanical obedience, in which 
there is no life and no growth. Live intellectual work, 
thus reduced to mechanical drudgery, is one of the most 
miserable results of the employment of untrained teach- 
ers and of the thus necessitated close organization of 
our schools ; for tyrannical programs, as well as dull 
teachers, have much to do with it. 

Our normal schools teach their pupils in the depart- 
ment of theory and train them in the practice depart- 
ment. To put the question before naming the pupil 
who is to answer it, is a practice reasoned out in the 
theoretical department of training schools and reduced 
to habit in the practice department. 

“We learn to do by doing” must be the motto of the 
trainer, as the first law quoted must be that of the teach- 
er. ‘ That education is incomplete which does net pass 
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over into action.” This is the law relating the two. It 
is of little use observing if we do not think ; thinking if 
we do not act ; learning if we do not apply ; getting if 
we do not give; teaching if we do not train. One of 
the newer dangers in educational practice is that of ex- 
alting observation for its own sake and stopping short 
of the complete educational chain, which is to observe, 
to THINK, and to EXPRESS in word or work. Another 
modern error is the opposite of the old-fashioned one 
discussed some distance back, in which the mechanical 
teacher became almost exclusively a trainer. The 
newer faultis te go on teaching and reteaching the 
same thing to the same child, instead of training him to 
apply what he knows sq well. I have seen a trained 
teacher lead a careless child by the same series of ques- 
tions to the same result again and again, when, if pressed 
a little harder, he could have answered without the 
teacher’s guidance, without the concrete help, without 
even the conscious process. The fact that three and 
one are four had been well assimilated and was a fixed 
part of the child’s mental growth. It was not necessary 
to “develop” it again for him. The careless answer 
was the result of momentary inattention, not of igno- 
rance. The fact that this carelessness was habitual 
called for more attractive variety in application 
and for exercises to train the attention, not for re-de- 
velopment of a fact already known. The course pur- 
sued was exceedingly harmful, encouraging the mental 
indolence that already threatened to become a serious 
fault and training the child to depend on the teacher to 
take all his steps in thought for him. Such work gives 
color to the objection raised by conservatives to the 
“ new education,” that “it makes children dependent.” 
The new education, rightly understood, is the outflow 
of the two laws here chosen for discussion ; and, rightly 
applied, it makes children INDEPENDENT ! 


» 
Echoes from Teachers’ Meetings. 


It is easy to see the source of a widespread prejudice 
against technical training. The history of civilization 
has been the history of masters and slaves, of caste, of 
contempt for labor and for all useful arts. Every one 
of the technical professions had its beginnings in the 
crafts, and the present expert and chief engineer had as 
a prototype a man in overalls, with horny hands and a 
dirty face, who presided over some enginery which was 
not in the books and which was regarded as decidedly 
ungenteel. 

Milton placed Memnon, the first ante-tellurian engi- 
neer, among the fallen angels and sent him 

“With his industrious crew to build in hell.” 

The engineer is by nature an iconoclast. He has small 
respect for the traditions. He bows not down to the 
“Tyranny of the Ancients.” His glories are in the fu- 
ture. He looks forward, not back. He does not hesi- 
tate to smile at the puerile fancies of people who in the 
“ Youth of the World,” created gods and demi-gods in 
order to account for phenomena which bear no compari- 
son with the exploits of modern engineering. The ac- 
complished engineer generally reciprocates the preju 
dice I have mentioned, for he cannot understand how 
the worship of the ancients can be really serious; it 
seems to him three-fourths affectation. 

This prejudice was fostered by the high wall of sepa- 
ration which at first kept the technical and the liberal 
branches of study far apart. That wall, 1 am happy to 
say, is fast tumbling down, and men are rapidly scram- 
bling over it in both directions. It becomes us, from 
our various vantage grounds of influence, to encourage 
this evolution of a better feeling, a more intimate ac- 
quaintance, a mutual respect, and a common zeal for 
whatever is broad and high and fine—CaLvin M 
Woopwarp, of St. Louis. 


It cannot be controverted that Latin, as some one 
has recently written, is the most valuable and loyal 
handmaid in securing that accurate and discriminating 
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use of the English language which is the sign and seal 
of the educated and the cultured. 

I therefore deprecate the force and fervor of that 
movement, now gaining strength, which would permit 
some modern language to usurp the place which rightly 
belongs to Latin, and for which there is no adequate 
alternative.—Ass’t. Supt. A. F. NIGHTENGALE, Chicago. 


In child study there are naturalists, specialists and 
*co-ordinators. The naturalists are the general prac- 
titioners (school teachers, etc.), the specialists are the 
experimenters (physiological psychologists, etc.), the 
co-ordinators are the educational thinkers who make 
use of observation and experiment for thinking on 
material. Just now we are mostin need of naturalists 
—general practitioners that report cases, with minutely 
recorded symptoms. Statisticaland other mass experi- 
ments are of little avail unless child-nature is studied 
by means of authentic facts (doings and sayings) of 
individual children whose history is known. Charac- 
ter estimates (“‘sizing-up” of the child by the teacher) 
have all the faults of a subjective and unscientific 
method; their results are of no possible use to the 
profession at large ; they lead to misplaced confidence 
in the mystical “intuition” of the “sizer-up.” Tick- 
eted collections of sayings and doings are very valuable, 
but are to psychology (the science of character) what 
dried and stuffed specimens are to the biologist. Vital 
phenomena must be studied in the living character or- 
ganism. The records of physical facts, and of doings 
and sayings of individual children whose life-history is 
known, are just now of the greatest importance to the 
practitioner, as we!l as indispensable both to specialist 
and co-ordinator. Let us stop studying “the child” 
and study children.—Supt. Tuomas B, BaiLey, Marion, 


S.C. 
a 
Science Study.” 


Science teaching may well begin with a study of the 
lives of such men as Agassiz and Faraday. I do not 
agree with those who say they do not wish to make sci- 
entists when they teach science. Our chief aim in teach- 
ing science should be to develop the scientific spirit. 
The scientific method has turned the world upside down, 
or right side up, as you choose to put it. 

J. Science studied by the scientific method develops 
the following characteristics of mind: 

1. The observing faculty or the habit of investigation. 

2. A constructive imagination. 

3. A judicious conservatism in accepting conclusions , 
a desire to examine the evidence. 

4. Patient carefulness in performing; a painstaking 
characteristic developed by the exercises of a well- 
conducted laboratory. 

5. Common honesty with one’s self. 

6. Common sense and “ gumption.” 

7. The capacity for earning a living. 

8. Reasonable ideas as to what constitutes a good liv- 
ing. 

4 The enthronement of reason above authority. 

I. The aid which the study of science renders to 
other studies.in the schools: 

1. Its effect upon one’s use of language and one’s in- 
terpretation of language. 

2. lts aid in the rational study of geography and his- 
tory. . 

i By developing habits of painstaking accuracy it 
removes the greatest barrior in spelling and writing, 
viz., carelessness. 

4. Physical science is the very embodiment of mathe- 
matics. 

TT, How the study of science should be introduced 
into the schools : 

It should be prescribed only in cases where efficient 
teachers have been provided. It should beginin grades 
below the high school. It should be inéensive and exten- 
sive, but primarily the former. 


* Report to the Regents Convocation, Albany, N. Y., July 5, 1894. Ab- 
stract of paper by Prof. John F. Woodhull, of the Teachers college, N. Y. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The system of teaching reading to ror which has turned 
so much attention toward Brooklyn of late, 1s outlined by Prof. 
Ward in his Asbury Park paper. We print the address in full 
because it will be of especial interest to a majority of our readers, 
throughout ; but in this feature will be found an answer to the 

uestion ‘‘ What is this new step that Brooklyn has taken in the 
line of reading ?” 





_ The aim of the college course of study is to turn knowledge 
into wisdom.--Harris. 


_ The Educational Gazette writes: ‘‘ Every true educator will 
sincerely mourn the death of Dr. Jerome Allen, at his home in 
Brooklyn, on May 27, 1894. His departure leaves a vacancy in 
educational circles, which can never be filled. He has been a 
life-long educator, and of him it can be truthfully said, his in- 
fluence has always been for good.” 


War at the best is cruel, yet there is a vast difference between 
the methods of warfare in the East and in Europe. In warfare 
the Oriental is a relentless conquerer who rarely shows mercy to 
those in his power. This is illustrated by the recent behead- 
ing of the Chinese deserters in a body and the sinking by the 
Japanese of the human freight of the Chinese transport. Another 
case in print is the maltreatment by Chinese of Japanese passen- 
gers on a British steamer. It would not be surprising if the dis- 
regard of the laws of civilized warfare by these combatants would 
lead to serious complications. 


Educational papers should not be for the college professor and 
the superintendent, but for the average teacher who is seeking 
out light.--/cDonald. 


In the article on “ Illiteracy—The Remedy,” by Eliza B. 
Burnz, in THE JOURNAL of July 7, the following sentence re- 
ferring to the “Cincinnati Alfabet” should have read: “ Exam- 
ination of the following specimen wil show that such a purely 
fonetic print, with new letters, is not easily decifered ; and it 
wil be seen at once, that a script formd from it could of be 
used as a means of communication between a fonetically trained 
person, and one who could only read and write in the ordinary 
way. 


It is proposed to present a bill to the French chamber of 
deputies debarring all professors and teachers supported by the 
communities from eligibility to the chamber and the senate. The 
reason for it is said to be that a considerable portion of the teachers 
are socialistic agitators. 


Very few persons change their methods after the y leave school ; 
hence the importance of reaching the methods of the higher 
school before closing the school career.-—-Harr?s. 


The long tariff battle in Congress was ended August 13 by the 
house accenting the senate bill, although it is far from satisfac- 
tory to the low tariff men. The end was precipitated by the fear 
if the house did not agree to this bill the senate would defeat all 
tariff legislation. The measure just passed differs in many ways 
from the McKinley law. Among the most important features 
are free wool, lumber, salt, and binding twine; also bagging for 
cotton. burlaps, and grain bags made of burlaps. The duty on 
sugar is reduced from 60 cents per hundred pounds to 42} cents, 
on woolen goods from 102} per cent to 40 and 50 per cent., on 
plain china from 55 per cent. to 30 per cent., and on ornamented 
china from 60 per cent. to 35 per cent. The house signified its 
dissatisfaction with the senate’s tariff work by immediately pass- 
ing separate bills putting coal, iron, fence wire, and sugar on the 
free list. The action of the senate on these bills will test the sin- 
cerity of some of the senators who have been proclaiming loudly 
in favor of free raw materials. Although the general tariff bill 
does not in all respects meet Pres. Cleveland's approval it is be- 
lieved he will sign it. 


A teacher of three or four years’ experience will get more help 
from three or four weeks in a summer school than the ordinary 
pupil gets in as many months at a normal school.— Waite. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The Chinese are reported to have repelled an attack by the 
Japanese fleet on Wei-Hai-Wei and Port Arthur. A strong Chi- 
nese fleet has left the coast for the purpose, it is thought, of cap- 
turing Japanese transports. Li Hung Chang, although deprived 
of the yellow coat and peacock feather, marks of high rank, is 
still acting as viceroy.——The thirty anarchists on trial in Paris 
acquitted.——All is quiet at Honolulu and confidence in the re- 
public prevails ——-The U. S. Senate ratifies a new treaty with 
China excluding Chinese laborers for a period of ten years ——A 
statue of Frederick T. whiney a He unveiled in Newark, N. J. 
——Oates elected governor in Alabama by a majority of 26,000, 
——The New York constitutional convention refuses to abolish 
capital punishment. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


York lies*almost due north of London 188 miles. West of 
York about 20 miles lies Harrogate where Mr. Thomas G. 
Rooper, one of the government school inspectors, resides. Ac- 
cepting his hearty invitation to visit him I spent several days in 
looking at some of the schools of his district, but more espe- 
cially the wonderfully interesting scenery. Mr. Rooper was 
graduated at Oxford in 1870; was appointed a government in- 
spector in 1878, having occupied the interim by teaching. In 
America he is cxeasedly known as the author of the “ Pot of 
Green Feathers,” a study of the child’s mode of obtaining knowl- 
edge. He has also written ‘‘Object Lessons” and “ Drawing 
for Children,” and several other educational expositions of inter- 
est to the thinking teacher. Having given considerable study to 
the German schools he is the ablest man I have seen in England 
to comprehend what the educational movement should be, as 
— as its need. He is undoubtedly destined to be a leader 

ere. 

The English plan is indeed peculiar: (1) It still keeps the 
plan of “pupil” teachers which went out of existence in 
America 40 years ago. (2) There are no public high schools, 
only elementary ones ; these cover about the same sface as our 
Primary and Advanced Primary (7. ¢. Grammar), but they begin 
earlier, at three years of age, so that boys and girls leave their 
elementary at about 13 years of age. The gap between the ele- 
mentary schools and the college is filled with all sorts of pay 
schools ; in America the academy held the secondary ground for 
many years. There is a royal commission now studying the 
subject of secondary education and the nation will undoubtedly 
sustain a system of ‘high schools. 

The plan for pupil teachers is this: Boys and girls on finish- 
ing the elementary schools (about 13 years of age) desiring to 
teach may become pupil teachers and be assigned to schools ; 
here they help and study for 4 years, reciting to the teacher, re- 
ceiving a salary of $50, rising afterward to $100 dollars. They 
are examined by the government inspector and if found qualified 
may enter a training college for two years. They may, however, 
get a place to teach and complete the training college course 
while teaching, and get the certificate. New attention is being 
given to the pupil teacher question, and if they solve it right they 
will have a better system than ours. For these pupil teachers 
correspond to our third and second grade teachers ; there is here 
a power to compel them to advance ; in America there is none. 
Still, the chances here of developing a first-class teacher are very 
small; in America a teacher may start low and go high--if he 
simply has a mind to. 

I have not visited any training college beside the Home and 
Colonial on Gray’s Inn Road in Lenten and concerning that will 
write later. But when I say that all the normal schools (called 
training colleges here) are denominational ¢. ¢., Roman Catholic, 
Wesleyan, Church of England, etc., I shall surprise a good many 
readers. Suppose the Methodists in America to have a well es- 
tablished academy with boarding facilities ; suppose this to get an 
appropriation from the state to train pupils as teachers for two 
years and you have a type of an English normal school! Such 
a thing could not be done in America, of course. As to the 
training given I can only speak from hearsay ; several graduates 
here assured me that their whole time was spent upon subject 
matter and that any such thing as a study of the theory of edu- 
cation was not given or expected. But they don’t believe much 
yet in the theory of education; they take it for granted 
that boys and girls go to school to learn lessons* they see no- 
thing for the teacher to do but to keep order and hear lessons. 

In Inspector Rooper’s district (we would say superintendent) 
lies the city of Bradford containing a population of 200,000, the 
center of the worsted manufacture ; tall chimneys pour out a 
cloud of smoke and one is made to think it is going to rain; the 
houses are mainly built of stone. This manufacturing country 
has been struck heavily by American movements; “ we are 
ruined if you put on a high tariff on worsted,” they say; while 
waiting to see what Amerjca is going to do there has been great 
misery. 

I cout one school building that pleased me very much. It 
was composed of a central one-story building about 60 x 40, 
hghted from the roof, surrounded by 6 or 8 class-rooms ; the cen- 
tral building was for singing and gymnastics. The higher 
classes of this elementary school occupied an adjoining building 
constructed in a similar way. Mr. Rooper examined every class 
in a very thorough way; the teachers showed much anxiety for 
they are paid according to results here. If the results are con- 
sidered worthy, each pupil 


In reading, writing, and arithmetic will get $3.00 to $3.50 
** music and needlework 25° 3! 
“ geography 25“ 50 
“ drawing 25“ .§0 
“ grammar or elementary science 25“ .5§0 
“ algebra (El.) _ °oe 
“* manual training ' 75“ 1,00 


But the government will not give more than about $8.00 per 
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pupil any way. I am not certain these figures are quite exact ; I 
want to show the principle of the thing. The head-master 
seemed to be a capable man; the Bradford city inspector was 
present, but everything is determined by the government in- 
eee I next visited a primary school in the suburbs of Brad- 
ord, 

The following day I went to Ripon and visited the ruins of an old 
monastery called Fountains abbey, founded in the 14th century. 
It is a wonderful sight, and the most impressive thing I have yet 
seen. When in full operation this abbey controlled 60,000 acres 
of land. The old Blue Beard king took possession of all this 
when he became head of the church. Then I visited the ruins 
of Bolton abbey and afterwards Kirksdale abbey, the latter in 
the immediate vicinity of Leeds. It is useless to attempt to tell 
Americans who see nothing that is more than 50 years old how 
impressive these remains are. A part of Bolton abbey is still 
used as a church, so well was it built. This part of the country 
has been immortalized by Wordsworth in his “ White Doe ” and 
other poems. Not far away is Haworth the home of the Brontes, 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne. A. M. K, 


Australia. 


In Australia, especially in New South Wales, the advantages of 
a good school education are highly appreciated. In that colony, 
according to Mr.Coghlan, the government statistician, the progress 
in recent years has been remarkable. At the census of 1881, out 
of the 751,468 persons enumerated, there were 195,029, or very 
nearly 26 per cent., unable to read; at the census of 1891, out of 
a population (exclusive of aborigines) of 1,123,954 persons, only 
244.398, or 21.7 per cent., were returned as unable to read. In- 
cluded in the number last given, there were 165,781 children of 
four years age and under, so that there were only 78,617 persons, 
or 7 per cent. of the population five years of age and over, who 
were unable to read—a very small proportion when it is remem- 
bered that the number includes Chinese, Polynesians, and others 
who arrived in the colony too late in life to avail themselves of 
its educational system. 

According to the last report of the New South Wales depart- 
ment of public instruction for 1892-3, estimating the mean popu- 
lation of the colony for 1892 at 1,189, 775, the population of the 
statutory school age was 223,948. Of this number, 174,230, or 
77.8 per cent. attended state schools, and 49,712, or 22.2 per 
cent., received instruction in private schools and at home, or else 
remained altogether untaught. The latest returns of private 
schools attendance show the total enrollment to be 46,380, of 
which 33,870 pupils were between the ages of 6 and 14, showing 
that of the total statutory school population of 223,948 about 
208,100 or 93 per cent., were enrolled at state and private schools, 
whilst 15,848, or 7 percent., were taught at home, had left 
school after satisfying the standards of the act, or remained un- 
taught. In addition to pupils of the statutory school age, 29,298 
under 6 years of age, and 20,951 over 14 years, were also en- 
rolled for school attendance — 37,739 at state schools, and 12,510 
at private schools. Thus, of 315,062 children in the colony be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 15 years, 211,969 attended state schools, 
and 46,380 attended private schools ; while the remainder, 56,713 
received instruction at home, had completed their education, or 
were untaught. 

The course of instruction in the various schools is of a most 
comprehensive character, including, according to class, reading, 
writing, dictation, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, draw- 
ing, music, euclid, Latin, natural science, and other subjects. The 
kindergarten system has been introduced into several of the 
schools. 

The supply of teachers is obtained from three sources—the two 
training colleges; ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training 
college; and young persons, not less than 18 years of age, who 
have been mostly educated in the public schools of the colony, 
and who undergo a short course of training under qualified 
teachers. Few teachers trained outside the colony find employ- 
ment under the department. The total number of teachers of all 
ranks, including those in the high schools, was 4,636, the salaries 
of the principal teachers ranging from £108 to £400 per annum. 
The total net state expenditure on public instruction in 1892 was 
£690,870. This does not include the grants for technical and 
higher education. During the five years ending 1892, New 
South Wales spent no less than £ 3,107,695 of public money on 
the work of primary instruction, a fact not without significance in 
estimating the probable future of the colony. 





The Paris correspondent of the London Telegraph says that 
truculent warfare is being carried on between the white and the 
colored students of the Colonial school at the French capital. 
This institution is a nursery for colonial officials, and among the 
candidates for future posts in Touquin, Senegal, and other places 
are negroes and half-castes. Several episodes are cited which 
show that*race-feeling runs high in the school. The authorities 
of the institution are being pre! requested to promote a 
better understanding among their ebullient young men. 
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Sing Sing, N. Y., has decided to introduce the kindergarten 
branch next year as an experiment. Supt. J. Irving Gorton was 
unanimously re-elected. 


Dr. F. Monteser, of the School of Pedagogy of the University 
of the City of New York, has been invited to deliver a lecture on 
the French school system before the state normal school at Prov- 
idence. R. I. 


Prof. O’Shea, of the Mankato normal school, is an enthusiastic 
advocate ot child study. His paper read before the child study 
section at Asbury Park was a most excellent contribution to the 
literature of that new department of research. 


A small sculpture relief of Dr. Henry Drisler the retiring dean 
of Columbia, has been modelled by Ralph B. Goddard, for the 
college. A number of bronze replicas have been cast, one of 
which is placed in the Astor library. 

This sculptor has also completed a similar bas-relief of Dr. 
McCook, of Princeton college. 


President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford university, says the 
institution will open on September 1, with 1,100 students. The 
university has an abundance of funds to maintain 1,000 or more 
students and eighty professors indefinitely. It is probably the 
most heavily endowed educational institution in the world. 


Prin, W. H. Lynch, of the Mountain Grove, Mo., academy, has 
received the $100 dollar watch offered some time ago by the 
Springfield Leader as a prize to the most popular teacher of 
Southwest Missouri. He is a wide-awake teacher who makes his 
influence felt in the educational affairs of his state. Mountain 
Grove is proud of the academy of which he is the head. 


Besides providing for her university which is spoken of in an- 
other column and for three normal schools, Missouri gives an- 
nually to her elementary public schools, the third part of her total 
state revenue fund. To this aid from the state is added the local 
school tax. These schools receive also the income at 6 per cent. 
upon an endowment of $2,909,000, and at 5 per cent. upon one 
of $237,000. 


Prof. Carter J. Harris, emeritus professor of Latin at the 
Washington and Lee university, who died a short time ago, was, 
as the Richmond Désfatch says, one of the most brilliant and 
learned men in Virginia. His range of information was almost 
phenomenal, and, as a conversationist he was gifted to a rare de- 
gree, The asseition was often made by the students that he not 
only taught Latin in his classes, but everything else. As a 
teacher he was sincerely loved and respected. 


The exercises at Hampton institute, on “ Indian Citizenship 
Day,” commemorating the signing of the Dawes bill, which con- 
ferred citizenship and the right to land in severalty, were par- 
ticularly interesting this year. They closed with the singing of 
“ America” by the students, a trio of three races singing the 
first verse, the Indian students the second, the Negro students 
the third, and chorus of all races represented in the schools 
singing the fourth. 


Newberg, Or., is determined to keep young people under the 
parental roof after dark. The city council passed an ordinance 
some time ago forbidding any person under the age of 18 to wan- 
about the town after 7 P. M. between November and April, and 
after 8 Pp. M. during the rest of the year, unless bearing a written 
permit from, or being in company with, parents or guardians ; the 
penalty is to be a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $20, or 
imprisonment for not less than two nor more than twenty days. 


At Pacific Grove, near Monterey, Cal., the students were on 
hand early before the strikes began. They are at work in the 
Marine laboratory, or Hopkins institute, which is connected with 
Stanford university, and in the Summer School for Physical 
Training under the management of Dr. T. S. Wood, also of Stan- 
ford. A summer cooking school under the direction of Miss 
Whittaker, of San Francisco, has been one of the educational 
features of the Grove. 


It has long been felt that a need exists for the opportunity of 
securing certificates of proficiency for teachers of shorthand. 
For many years the writers of the Isaac Pitman system have been 
able to secure certificates from abroad ; but until recently there 
have not been suitable facilities for the granting of such certifi- 
cates in the United States. Now, however, an arrangement has 
been made by which, upon the passing of a suitable examination, 
certificates can be procured in New York city by phonographers 
all over the United States. Prin. W. L. Mason, of the Metropoli- 
tan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, is the official examiner. 


“It is a strange thing,” Prof. A. S. Cook is reported to have 
said at the Chautauqua assembly, “ that the best teaching of high- 
er English is done in the German universities.” Prof. Cook 
took his bachelor’s degree at Rutgers, and subsequently studied 
at the German universities at Gottingen, Leipzig, and Jena, taking 
his doctor's degree at the latter institution. He also studied in 
London. He has taught English at the Johns Hopkins university, 
where he organized the English department, and at the University 
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of California. 


He is now full professor at Yale, where he has 
been five years. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences will soon have a 
new home of an architectural beauty hardly to be equaled by any 
other building in the city. The plans were adopted after careful 
competition. Prof. F. W. Hooper, the director of the institute, 
who has made especial study of the architecture of the buildings at 
the World’s fair in Chicago, says that the new institute building 
will compare favorably with anything there seen. The gite of the 
new instit:te is on the height of ground which forms,as it were, the 
backbone of Long Island, nearly 200 feet above the sea, com- 
manding an extensive view. 


The proposed consolidation of the Columbian university, of 
Washington, D. C., with the University of Chicago will mean an 
appreciable addition to the fortunes of the latter institution. The 
Columbian university has at present nearly 1,000 students, over 
one-half of whom are connected with the law department. Dr. 
J. C. Welling was until recently president of the university. The 
institution at present has no head. The faculty numbers 110 
professors and instructors. The value of the property of the 
university is estimated at $750,000. 


There are so many candidates for professorships in France that 
the minister of public instruction sent out a circular to the prin- 
cipals of the higher schools requiring them to influence the par- 
ents of students not to destine their sons for a vocation which is 
already overcrowded. Only those who are prominently fitted to 
become professors are to continue their studies. Of the 436 can- 
didates holding all required diplomas, only 113 could get positions 
in the past year. Germany does not seem to be the only country 
having a right to complain of an over-production of learned 
men. 


The London Charity Organization society has found that out 
of 50,000 school children examined, 817 suffered from bodily de- 
fects and their consequences—weakness of brain or nervous sys- 
tem, low moral tone, and low nutrition, which called for special 
treatment as regards education. It is estimated that there must 
be about 11,000 such children in London. It has been recom- 
mended that a further investigation be made into the causes of 
such defects, and special teaching in separate schools for children 
so afflicted. In Germany, provision of this sort nas led to the 
happiest results. The children have been cured to a great extent, 
and passed into the ordinary schools. 


Benjamin Stoddert Ewell, president of William and Mary col- 
lege, died a few weeks ago at his home ad aac City,Va. Hewas 
born in Washington on June Io, 1810, and was a grandson of Ben- 
jamin Stoddert, the first secretary ofthe navy. After graduating at 
West Point in 1832, he held professorships at the military academy 
and Hamptoa-Sidney and Washington colleges. In 1848 he be- 
came professor of mathematics, and in 1854 president of William 
and Mary college. At the outbreak of the war he became colonel 
of the Thirty-Second Virginia regiment, and was afterward ad- 
jutant-general to General Joseph E, Johnston. At the close of 
hostilities he resumed the presidency of William and Mary and 
held it until his death. 


A despatch from Stuttgart, Germany, announces that Prof. C. 
A. Schlegel, Ph. D., LL. D. died there at the age of 74. He was 
a native of Stuttgart, and a grand-nephew of August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel, the critic and philologist. After graduating from 
the universiiies of Tiibingen and Stuttgart, he came to this 
country in 1867, and in the following year was appointed to the 
chair of the German language and literature in the New York 
normal college. This position he held for twenty years, resign- 
ing in 1888 on account of ill health. His German text-books are 
considered standard authorities in many of our public institu- 
tions. He was also the author of numerous works upon philolo- 
gical subjects. 


One of the surprises of the recent meeting of the N. E. A. was 
the announcement that the Prang Educational Company, of Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago, had bought the interest in the 
White system of art instruction, until recently published by the 
American Book Company. The drawing books, manuals, and 
materials of this system will be supplied by them on the same 
terms as heretofore, and all existing contracts will be faithfully 
carried out. The character of the Prang Educational Company, 
and their successful experience as educational art publishers, is 
well-known to teachers and there is no need of assuring them 
that the standard of excellence of the White system will be 
scrupulously maintained by its new publishers. 


Col. Parker’s summer school at the Cook county normal was a 
great success, although just at the time when the teachers got 
ready to start for Elmwood, the blood began to flow there in 
riots and nearly all railroad ttaffic was blocked. It was feared 
that there would be no attendance worth making a beginning. 
In spite of all this there was an enrolment of 300 representing 21 
states, Manitoba, and Japan. There is every reason to believe 
that in‘normal times there would have been at least 600 in at- 
tendance. Prof. Jackman’s science work attracted 214, which, 
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unless we are greatly mistaken, was more even than last year 
when there were 500 teachers registered. Already there is a plan 
on sae for a summer school for next year that promises to be a 
marvel, 


Dr. J. M. Rice, author of The Forum articles on “ Our Public 
School System,” has just returned from Germany which he visited 
in order to collect material for a new lecture, the purpose of which 
will be to point out the nature of the professional training re- 
ceived in Germany, and particularly the work done by the pupil 
teachers in Prof. W. Rein’s renowned School of Practice connect- 
ed with the University of Jena. He has taken verbatim reports of 
lessons given by pupil teachers, and of the discussions following 
these recitations, illustrating the manner in which the recitations 
are prepared and conducted, and how these recitations are an- 
alyzed and criticised. The discussions following the weekly 
-model lessons given by pupil teachers in Prof. Rein’s School of 
Practice represent perhaps the most thorough and scientific criti- 
cisms of the recitation to be found anywhere. 


While President George E. Hardy, of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, was at the Saratoga meeting the news 
reached him of his election as professor of English language and 
literature in the College of the City of New York. Mr. Hardy is 
thirty-six years old, was graduated from the college in 1878, and 
since 1885 he has been principal of grammar school No. 82. 
Literature has been the study of his life, and for three years he 
was chairman of the committee on literature of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and for the last two years he has 
been president of the association. He has lectured before many 
teachers’ associations, and his “ Five Hundred Books for the 
Young” is regarded as a standard authority, He has traveled 
extensively, and has published several articles on literature and 
educational topics. He is a director of the Catholic summer 
school, at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


A correspondent to the Out/ook takes exception to the editorial 
criticism expressed by that journal in the question, “ ls a com- 
mon school system which boasts that it makes no attempt to 
educate the conscience an ideal preparation of its pupil for self- 
government?” It says: 


“I do not understand that the school does make that boast, * * * and I 
know of no conscientious teacher who does not consider his work well-nigh 
a failure if his pupils have not learned lessons of cleanliness, faithfulness, and 
honesty in work, thoughtfulness for the rights of others, patriotism, obedi- 
ence to authority, and, finally, self-control. The government of our schools 
has become largely self-government, 

‘* Teachers’ conventions are sure to spend part of their time discussing 
the moral side of the teacher’s work ; school reports always refer to the 
characters of those selected to train the future citizen. A former pupil’s 
comment on a teacher, that she seemed ‘to care more for our brains than 
for us,’ would seem to be the exception to the general rule that teachers are 
interested in and work for the pupil's whole development. 

‘*T feel sure that your question will cause a twinge of sadness and dis- 
couragement to the teachers who read the editorial, White recognizing the 
many deficiencies and some of the possibilities of our public schools, I fail to 
see how our schools suggest, far less boast, that in their training they ignore 
the conscience.” 


The department of pedagogy of the University of California is 
doing splendid work for the cause of education in the far West. 
Dr, Elmer E. Brown who became its head about two years ago 
is a thorough Herbartian whose investigations regarding the co- 
ordination of studies will contribute much to the solution of the 
perplexing problem. His criticism of the educational ideas of 
the followers of Herbart, as expressed at an institute meeting, is 
forcible and timely. He is convinced, he said, that the system 
should not be adopted outright for American schools; at the 
same time that rightly understood it could contribute, perhaps 
more than any other one system, to the development 7 truly 
American pedagogy. Good! We may learn a great deal of the 
German Herbartians, no doubt, but coming right down to the 
needs of the schools of this country there must be a rigid Ameri- 
canization of the pedagogical ideas. There is only one country 
that has a free and truly democratic common school system and 
that is America. The peculiarity of its requirements are there- 
fore obvious. Prof. Brown's investigation will be watched with 
interest; it is along the lines that are in need of broad and 
thoughtful research. 


Analysis shows, says The Nation, that the colored people of 
the South measurably offset the foreign-born of the North. The 
distribution of illiteracy among the native whites is in its broader 
features quite similar to that of the total population. The North 
contains a very small proportion of illiterates, ranging from 0.8 
per cent. in Nevada up to 6.8 in Missouri, while in the South, 
again, leaving Oklahoma out of consideration, the proportion 
ranges from 5.9 in Maryland, up to 231 per cent. in North 
Carolina. The proportion of illiterates among the native whites 
of the Western states and territories is smaller than anywhere 
else, with the exception of New Mexico, where it is larger than in 

, any other state or territory, being not less than 42.8 per cent., 
owing, of course, to the presence of the large Mexican population. 
Among the foreign-born the proportion ranges in those states 
where this element is — from 7 = cent. in Washington 
up to 26 in New Hampshire. It is very high in New England— 
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much higher than in other of the Northern states, owing to the 
large number of French Canadians. It is low in the West and 
Northwest, where the foreign element mainly consists of Germans 
and Scandinavians. The colored inhabitants of the Northern 
states have a much smaller proportion of illiterates than those of 
the Southern States. In the North the average is not far from 
30 per cent., while in the South it is probably nearly or quite 
double that proportion, Among the cotton states it ranges from 
50 percent. in Florida, to 72 in Louisiana. In Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas it ranges between 60 and 
70 per cent. 


There are twelve home schools in New York city under the sup- 
port and direction of the board of education and the American 
Female Guardian society. Any little childis admitted. The boys, 
as well as the girls learn cooking, sewing, housekeeping, and ele- 
mentary school work, which enables them to enter the grammar 
school. The boys who show proficiency in darning, quilt-making, 
and button-hole stitching are encouraged to learn tailoring. 
There are black, brown, and white tots, representing fifteen nat- 
onalities. Most of them have to be washed, dressed, shod, and 
fed by the teachers before they can be taught anything. Last 
year’s report shows how much beneficent work has been done 
among the sidewalk children of the metropolis. Children on reg- 
ister, 5,871; average attendance, 2,164; teachers employed, 60; 
dismissals to public schools, 501 ; children taught cooking. 284; 
nationalities represented, 15; penny provident funds, 6; visits 
made by teachers, 4,527; loaves of bread used in schools for 
lunches, 51,777; barrels of oatmeal, 20; barrels of crackers, 12; 
barrels of garments, 200, 


The outcome of the sensible move of Mayor Schieren, of Brook- 
lyn, which, as THE JOURNAL reported some time ago, aims at a 
thorough improvement of the school system of that city, will be 
watched with interest. The committee appointed to investigate 
the school systems of progressive cities co compare them with that 
of Brooklyn, and then to report as to the most advisable changes 
needed, consists of able men who have given much thought to 
school administration and for the greater part have been engaged 
in educational work for many years. They are President Swan- 
strom, ‘of the board of education; Mr. William Harkness, presi- 
dent of the board of assessors, and Mr. John K. Creevey, both for- 
mer members of the board; President Cochran, of the Polytechnic 
institute, President Backus, of the Packer institute, Pres.dent Lev- 
ermore, of the Adelphi academy, and Mr. J. C. Kelley. 

The committee will examine particularly the kindergarten sys- 
tem, manual training,and military drill, but does not intend to con- 
fine itself at all to these subjects. Brooklyn has been aroused by 
President Swanstrom’s criticisms of the schools and the support 
and emphasis given them by the New York 7zmes. Other cities in 
the state, particularly Buffalo and New York, will do well to fol- 
low the example set by Brooklyn. Eternal vigilance and steady 
progress are essential to the health of a school system. 


An interesting decision has been handed down by Judge Stowe, 
of Pittsburg. Miss Ella F. Kennedy, principal of the Banksville 
public schools, was tried for assault and battery for whipping Harry 
Aiken an obstreperous boy of seven. The testimony showed that 
the boy had been punished by his teacher, Miss Hartley,for miscon- 
duct. He then swore at the teacher, and was refractory, and the 
principal was sent for. The child was still unmanageable, and 
she gave him a second whipping. 

Judge Stowe, in charging the jury, read court decisions setting 
forth that a teacher stands in the same position toward a child as 
a parent, and has a right to punish for misconduct. The ques- 
tion is if the punishment is malicious, brutal, or excessive, or if it 
is moderate and done to correct and reform the child. Continu- 
ing, he said he was sorry to see that the rule of punishment is 
not practiced as much as it ought to be. The many children 
that are brought into court for various offenses demonstrates that 
something is wrong somewhere. He could recollect when a 
whipping in school was more common than it is to-day, and 
that generation is none the worse for it. “ When I was a boy,” 
he added, “in the village I was raised it was no uncommon 
thing for a boy to be punished severely. Others were not so 
severe. My experience when I was taken out to the yard to be pun- 
ished was that the upstrokes were heavier than the down strokes, 
but I never got any unless I deserved them.” 

The jury returned a verdict of not guilty and placed the costs 
on the prosecutor. 


Prof. John Dewey has contributed a thoughtful and deeply in- 
teresting article to the Popular Science Monthly for August. It 
is entitled “The Chaos in Moral Training.” Regarding the ef- 
fects of punishment upon children Prof. Dewey says : 


‘** A few samples tell, in different language, the almost uniform tale of the 
outcome of the ap; toforce. ‘I rebelled with feelings of hatred and of de- 
sire for revenge. It seemed to me unjust, imposed by sheer force, not rea- 
son.’ One tells the story of being coaxed by older boys to steal some tobacco 
from his father. ‘I was caught and given a whipping, no questions being 
asked and no explanation given, The result was certainly a fear of punish- 
ment im the future, but no moral impression. I thought my father whipped 
me because he wanted the tobacco himself, and so objected to my ha any 


of it.’ Another reports that the impression left by punishment was a mixture 
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of a feeling of personal yo suffered—a feeling so strong as to blot out 
the original offence—and a belief that she was punished for ‘ 
Another thought she was punished because her father was the stronger of 
the two; enter, that fear of harm to self induce ple to doright things; 
another tells that he longed for the age of independence to arrive so that he 
might retaliate. One upon whom fear of was freely impressed formed 
the idea that if he could put off death long enough, lying was the best way 
out of some things. One child (five years old) went in the front of 
the house after she had been forbidden, and, falling, hurt herself. She was 
told that this was a punishment from God ; whence she drew the not illogi- 
cal conclusion that Cod was a tyrant, but that it was possible to outwit Him 
by being more careful next time, and not falling down, One peculiarity of 
the method of inducing megs | by creating fear is that some parents, in 
order to prevent lying, deem it advisable to lie themselves ; e. g., talk about 
cutting off the end of the boy’s tongue or making him leave home, etc. 
But there is hardly any need of multiplying incidents ; all the reports re- 
enforce the lesson which moralists of pretty much all schools have agreed 
in teaching - that the appeal to fear as such is morally harmful. Of course, 
there are a number of cases where good results are said to have come from 

mishment, but in such cases the punishment was incidental, not the one 
important thing ; it was the emphasis added to an explanation.” 





Discussions on Art Education. 


A valuable feature of this summer’s work at the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute has been the holding of a series of open 
conferences on art education and subjects related thereto. 
There is always a large gathering of the most progressive people 
in the country at the Martha’s Vineyard school, and the announce- 
ment of these conferences attracted an unusually large number of 
of directors and teachers of art from different parts of the coun- 
try. Prominent school superintendents and artists joined in the 
daily discussions, The subjects considered were: 


Present tendencies in education and the relation of art instruc- 
tion thereto. 

The relation of art instruction to nature study. 

The relation of art instruction to the teaching of history. 

The bearing of art on industrial training. 

Theories of color, and educational methods of teaching color. 


The discussions of these subjects were serious and spirited and 
brought out strongly many valuable points ‘n regard to public 
school work, The consensus of feeling seemed to be that the 
present movement of educators toward placing the study of the 
child at the basis of the teachers’ work, and toward bringing the 
child himself into closer and more familiar contact with nature is 
of great advantage to art instruction; and that public school 
teaching along art lines should be so conducted as to emphasize 
the spiritual side of science study and train the child’s higher 
powers with as much care as his powers of sense perception. . It 
was clearly brought out that the world’s art is the embodiment 
not merely of the knowledge of matter and force which man has 
acquired, but of this knowledge assimilated and made alive by 
strong personality on the part of the worker. This should be 
kept in mind in our educational affairs ; special pains should be 
taken to cultivate the feeling and imagination, even from the very 
beginning, and to encourage the child's creative activity along the 
lines which express the best there is in him. Art instruction 
should serve to cultivate the disposition for helpful service to 
others. It should thus, of necessity, include much more than 
simply the practice of drawing from models and copies. A most 
important phase of the work should be its assistance rendered to 
the teaching of geography, history, and literature. Photographs 
and other representations of good works of art of all times should 
be used as freely as possible in all grades, to make children ac- 
quainted with the characteristic ideas of different nations and 
different eras, how these have developed with changes in social 
and political conditions. The art examples thus studied should 
be of the best, just as we give children the very best of the 
world’s literature. In their own handwork they should be led to 
produce things beautiful as well as well as useful,—to recognize 
and enjoy what is beautiful and to add what they can to the en- 
joyment of others. In this endeavor after beauty in elementary 
hand-work there is no need of sacrificing accuracy and encourag- 
ing slipshod work. The higher aim includes good workmanship. 

in teaching color it is necessary to have standards in some ma- 
terial form which will be practically always the same and avail- 
able for reference. As modern teaching of English begins with 
the individual, experimental use of language, and proceeds later 
to the scientific analysis of language, so the study of color should 
begin with individual observation and experiment with standard 
hues in order to develop the color sense, and prepare for the lab- 
oratory study of color in the higher grades. The study of color 
should be co-ordinated all the way with the study of form and 
drawing, of natural science in all its branches, and, so far as 
practicable, with all industrial training. 

It is to be hoped that such conferences as these will be held 
much more frequently. It is through such means that progres- 
sive teachers, coming together and comparing notes, are enabled 
to be still more wisely progressive. And the schools reap the 
harvest. 


a tissue of the body is made stronger by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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HIGH SCHOOL (CONCORD, N. H.) 





We are indebted for the above illustration to B, F. Sturdevant Co., Boston, Mass. 








German-American Teachers in Council. 


The National German-American Teachers’ association held its 
twenty-fourth annual convention at Newark, N. J., July 10-14. 
The aim of the association, as expressed by its founders, is (a) the 
education of truly free American citizens, (6) propaganda for ed- 
ucation according to nature in home and school, (c) the cultiva- 
tion of German language and li:erature beside English, (@) ad- 
vancement of the intellectual and material interests of German 
teachers in the United States. Among its presidents have been 
men, distinguished educators, whose names are known to all 
American teachers; Supt. Hailman, for instance, Dr. Klemm, of 
the bureau of education, and Dr. Noldan, of St. Louis. One of 
the monuments of the work of the association is the National 
German-American teachers’ seminary at Milwaukee. 

The Newark convention was not as well attended as it might 
have been if it had not been for the interference of the Chicago 
strike and the conflict of dates with the N. E. A. meeting. Pres. 
von der Heide, of Newark, wasin the chair. Several papers of par- 
ticular interest to German-American teachers were presented. Dr. 
C. M. Wahl, of New York, spoke on “Reform of Instruction in 
Modern Languages.” Dr. F. M. Monteser, of the school of peda- 
gogy of the University of the City of New York, read a paper on 
“‘ The School System of France,” of which an abstract will appear 
in a later issue of THE JOURNAL. 

The treatise presented by Dr. Karl Kayser, of the Newark high 
school, on “ Theory and Practice” was full of sound pedagogical 
suggestions. He criticised the different educational aims pro- 
posed by historic and modern thinkers from the standpoint of 
scientific pedagogics. The idea of Herbert Spencer, he showed, 
lowered the ideal of education by making it purely eudemonistic 
which is simply another name for utilitarianism, The child is not 
simply to be prepared for the society into which he isborn. Edu- 
cation must strive for a higher goal. 1t must be progressive, and 
in order to be that must create new and better conditions in its 
course. What, then, shall education be? The definition was 
given in the words of Waitz, the distinguished Herbartian writer : 
“ Educating is the systematic exertion of the influence upon the 
inner life of another, whereby a definite form is to be given to 
this inner life and is really given.” 

“In order to influence the inner growth of the child,” Dr. Kay- 
ser went on, “ the laws of mental development must be known to 
the educator. The aim is the formation of a characterful moral 
personality; and the principle that must guide the educator’s 
work toward this end can hence be none other than wisely directed 
self-activity of the pupil.” 

The educational means that the school employs are instruction 
and training. Instruction requires constant pedagogic reflection. 
Its success depends on the qualities of the subject matter, of the 
method, and of the teacher. The selection of the subject matter 
is too often purely guided by utilitarian views; and the ideal is 
forgotten. As to method and the teacher two extremes are 
found: one is over-valuation of method, and the other over- 
valuation of the teacher's personality. Basedow and Pestalozzi 

ut too high a value on method. The reaction against this idea 
ed by men like Lessing and Herder led to the belief that all de- 
pended simply on the personality of the teacher. 
That there must be one universally valid principle of scientific 


method in instruction is evident when we consider that the mind 
works according to definite laws, and can hence be effectually in- 
fluenced only by following the way indicated by these laws. But 
a complete scientific method is impossible, for scientifically nor- 
mal conditions that would permit its rigid application are impos- 
sible. Still the teacher must be thoroughly at home in the theory 
of method to rightly apply the valid underlying principles. It is 
true that a practitioner who knows next to nothing of the theory 
of teaching but has a warm heart and the right spirit is a greater 
success than the pedant who judges his worth by the number of 
pedagogical books he has read. But there are many dangers 
hanging abovet he practitioner, and it is best to be well prepared to 
meet them by making a careful study of the theory of the work. 
That the teacher who is a success without the knowledge of ped- 
agogics will be a far greater one with it, has been abundantly 
proven by experience. 





The New York Zzmes mentions a suggestive school-room in- 
cident. The teacher of a large class in one of the New York 
schools once said to the pupils who were leaving for the summer : 
“I want each of you to search for a perfect leaf and bring it to 
me when school re-opens. Remember it must be perfect—every 
tooth right, not to speak of mold or blight or discoloration, nor a 
vein broken.” They searched faithfully, but none found a per- 
fect leaf, though they learned a great deal about leaves while 
they examined them thus carefully. 





Pres. G. Stanley Hall finds that much of the work done in the 
kindergarten is not at all suited to the nature of the little child, 
referring particularly to paper weaving with narrow paper strips, 
pricking, bead work, stick laying with tooth- picks, and in general 
all occupations with small articles. Experiments have brought 
out the fact that a large proportion of the kindergarten pupils had 
neurotic diseases brought on and developed by this kind of work. 





Editor of SCHOOL JOURNAL:I want to say just a word of 
thanks for THE JOURNAL in general and the annual summer 
number in particular. That number alone is worth many times 
the price of the paper for the entire year to anyone who will think 
as he reads, and is ambitious in his profession. 

Manchester, N. H. Prin. WM. H. HUSE. 


Death Rate of Teachers. 


The question whether teachers die earlier than other people 
has been answered by the statistics of Prof. Loof, of Basel, 
Switzerland. The percentage of persons who reach the age of 
seventy is said to be as follows: 

Clergymen, 49. 
Farmers, 42. Teachers, 28. 
Government officials, 36. Physicians, 24. 

Thus clergymen seem to have the best chance to reach a high 
old age, although the saying is that “the good die young.” 
Teachers may find comfort by comparing their death rate with 
that of their brethren in the medical profession. In Saxony the 
average age of teachers who died in the past ten years was about 
54} and in Bavaria 47 years. 


Merchants, 30. 
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Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 


The seventeenth session of the Martha’s Vineyard institute 
which closed last week was remarkably successful. In the matter 
of attendance all previous records were surpassed, as a total of 
701 was reached. The Bay state showed her appreciation of her 
school by sending 363 pupils. New York followed with 58, Penn- 
sylvania with 37, and New Hampshire and Rhode Island with 30 
each. The record for 1892 shows 633 in attendance. It 1s not diffi- 
cult to explain what called so many to theschool. First, the loca- 
tion attracts many who by coming to the island escape the much 
greater heat of the mainland. Then the courses offered are rich and 
the instructors well-known as successful teachers in different parts 
of the country. The school is well up tothe times in emphasizing 
science teaching, manual training, physical training, and form 
study, drawing, and color. Very careful work is also done in bot- 
any and nner. 

Many of the professors have been connected with the school for 
years. Dr. J. D. King has conducted the work in microscopy for 
fifteen years; Prof. Burgess, of Washington, in botany fourteen 
years. The department in music has been in charge of Prof. G. 
H. Howard, of Boston, since 1882, and Miss Watson began to 
teach painting that same year: Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, the present 
president of the institution, has been in charge for eight years. 
Miss Lucy Wheelock has directed the kindergarten work since,1886, 
too. Mr. A. W. Edson, manager of the school of methods, Prof. 
C. E. Meleney, treasurer, Mr. A. C. Boyden, clerk, and Dr. C. W. 
Emerson, of the school of oratory, have been there seven years. 
Others, like Prof. Dorchester, Mr. Schwartz, and Mr, Murdock, 
have been connected with the institute for a number of years. 

From a company of between two hundred and three hundred 
teachers present when the record was taken the following items 
are presented concerning the various classes of teachers present : 
more than sixty primary teachers reported, fifty-eight grammar 
school teachers ; more than twenty taught in ungraded schools, fif- 
teen were grammar schoul principals, and at the same session fifteen 
high school teachers were present. In addition there were spec- 
ialists, normal teachers, academy teachers, and college professors. 

Interesting facts about salaries were also brought out. The 
lowest salary reported is $150, four receive less than $200, sixty- 
five less than $400, Sixty receive between $400 and $600, fift 
between $600 and $1000, dheen between $1000 and $1500. Fif- 
teen receive between $1500 and $2000, four $2000 each, two $3000 
and one $5000, The average of the entire number was $678.48. 

The great number in attendance this year found Agassiz Hall al- 
together too small. Plans are already drawn for an auditorium 
large enough for years tocome. Vigorous efforts are also making 
to strengthen materially the academic departments in the natural 
sciences for the season of 1895. 


Defective Eyesight Among Children. 


It has been ascertained that in the French public schools 24.2 
per cent. of the pupils are shortsighted; in the German 35 per 
cent., and in the English only 20 per cent. According to M. 
Martin, in the Journal de Medicine, of Bordeaux, the percentage 
is highest in the rhetoric and philosophy classes. The hygienic 
condition of the school does not seem to affect the percentage, 
and he thinks that want of physical exercise is the cause of the 
trouble. By modifying the work of the classes the proportion of 
shortsighted scholars at the College of Giessen has fallen from 
26.6 to 17 per cent. in five years. M. Martin recommends reason- 
able periods of physical exercise between the hours of study. 
While preventing shortsightedness, these will not detract from the 
proficiency of the scholar. 

In London the authorities of the board (public) schools have 
again called attention to the increase of shortsightedness among 
the children of the metropolis. They point out the effects of 
needlework and other occupations on the eyesight and dwell 
particularly on the subject of lighting of eceedbcoume. What is 
needed it is suggested, is a general investigation by competent 
—— into the lighting of the elementary schools all over the 

ingdom. Many of the paupers in the workhouses of England 
are there because, from some physical defect, such as bad sight, 
they cannot earn their bread. Sound eyes are not less important 
than sound education. To have sound eyes, children must be 
educated in eg mee rooms. Still it is true that a large 
proportion of the schools of the country are defective in this 
respect. 





Supt. Hogg, of Fort Worth, Texas, introduced a number of 
resolutions at the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, calling for a systematic course of instruction in the schools 
“which shall embrace not only a broader patriotism, but a more 
extended moral instruction, especially in regard to the rights and 
duties of citizenship, the right of property, the security and 
sacredness of human life.” These resolutions were commended 
to the attention of the N. E. A. Governor Hogg, of Texas, 
ought to take a course of education of the kind suggested by the 
agate Supt. Hogg. It is truly the schoolmaster’s reign. To 

im, not to the politician, the country must look for the realiza- 
tion of its hopes. 


“Why don’t they call upon some of these women?” said one 
gentleman to another as they walked away from one of the 
- of the Council at which an interesting debate had been 

eld. 
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Experiment Versus Theory. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

The Clark University summer school held last month was in 
some respects sufficiently unique to render it educationally his- 
toric. 

The instructors, from President Hall down, were mainly the 
rofessors who are heads of departments in the university. They 
ave all taken distinguished post-graduate courses supplemented 

by travel and careful research along their respective lines. So 
thoroughly are they imbued with the importance of child study, 
that phenomena of child nature, which to an ordinary observer 
appears trivial and unimportant, are by them deemed worthy of 
careful and continued investigation. Indeed their attitude in 
regard to the questions investigated seemed rather like that of an 
enthusiastic learner than that of the staid college professor. 
Special attention was paid to the subject of psychology, and the 
psychological laboratory and university library were placed at 
the disposal of the students. 

In the lectures given there was a noticeable absence of dogmatic 
assertion and in its place a simple statement of facts and an 
exaltation of scientific experiment over personal opinion. For 
example, in dealing with the much discussed problem of vertical 
writing, the lecturer traced very carefully the history of the dis- 
cussion from its inception. He gave a detailea analysis of the 
investigations made in Germany and elsewhere, in regard to 
positions of pupil and copy-book, form of desk, etc. He cited 
experiments by Schubert, Daiber, and a host of others, experi- 
ments made upon thousands of children and extending over a 
number of years. These were illustrated by school desks, 
samples of work done, and photographs of pupils under varying 
conditions. 

In conclusion he said, “‘ The question is still open. The oblique 
central position with slanting script is more natural for the hand, 
and probably is the best for rapid writing. The vertical script is 
more natural for the eye and the writing is more legible. The 
results of experiments thus far seem to be in favor of the vertical 
script and especially so on hygienic grounds.” 

In every subject a similar effort was made to bring under con- 
tribution the vast results of scientific research throughout the 
world, and to select the very best as a preparation for further in- 
vestigation. 

It is held that for sure educational building there must always 
be a foundation laid in experiment, but experiments are usually 
exceedingly costly, and by this method their necessity is reduced 
to a minimum, 

Such a system of pedagogical investigation, universal in its 
scope, and scientific in its method demands on the part of the 
student an immense amount of hard work with no great eertainty 
of any startling discovery as a reward, the only certain return 
being the pure cultured effects of the work. 

That it possesses special attractiveness was evidenced by the 
fact that the attendance at the eight-hour lectures per day in- 
‘ creased steadily to the end, notwithstanding the warm weather. 
It was also shown by the unanimous approval expressed by the 
two hundred students in attendance, most of whom were univer 
sity graduates holding high educational positions. 

Ottawa Normal School. S. B. SINCLAIR. 


Harvard’s Summer School, 


The registration was not as large as was expected, although a 
most attractive program had been announced. There were 
about 350 students in attendance. At least one hundred more 
would certainly have come if it had not been for the interference 
of the strike which, as Prof. Shaler is reported to have said, 
played havoc with Eastern affairs in general, and not the least 
with the registration in the summer school. As is well known, 
the Harvard school depends mainly upon the West for its sup- 
port, and it is natural that many failed to come from there owing 
to fear of blockade in Chicago. 

The English and psychological departments reported an appre- 
ciable gain over last year. In English, there were forty-three 
students, while in 1893 there were only twenty-two. The stu- 
dents of psychology numbered twenty-two. In Anglo-Saxon, 
there were eight, whereas in German, fourteen. The French de- 
partment, with its present eleven students, acknowledged a loss 
of six. Chemistry had grown from forty-five in ’93 to fifty-nine. 
In physics there were forty-five persons at work, compared with 
forty-seven in ’93 and thirty-six in ‘92. Geol had yom 
from thirty-three to fourteen, and draughting had increased from 
five in 93 to eight. Since 1892 electrical engineering has had a 
steady decrease, this year the registration having been only four. 
Mathematics showed a slight gain—from eight to ten. 

In Prof. Hanus’ course on pedagogics there was a fall from 
fourteen, in 1892, to eight, in the present year. This decrease is 
accounted for through the introduction of Prof. Muensterberg’s 
courses in psychology—a subject which Prof. Hanus treated of 
in his course during 1892. However. it is acknowledged that the 
standard of the class this year was higher than ever. Most of 
the students were experienced academy teachers and principals 
of normal schools. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the general meeting of the summer school section of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association held on August 2, the question of 
ee education in relation to admission requirements was 
thoroughly discussed. There were six speakers representing the 
three departments of English, modern languages, and physical 
science. After each department was heard from, general discus- 
sion took place, in which all the officers and teachers in the school 
participated. 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus gave an account of the growth of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association from the time when, four years ago, 
a few members of the summer school eee an alliance of 
students and instructors for the purpose of friendly intercourse. 
There has been inner growth, he said, and at present the associa- 
tion stands for more than fraternality, and represents an attempt 
to spread an idea of the most helpful and modern educational 
methods. The 200 members are wide-awake students and teach- 
ers, eager to advance the standards of higher learning. The 
Harvard summer school it was shown played an important part 
in the development. 

Mr. Byron S. Hurlbut, of Harvard university, expounded the 
English requirements for admission and outlined the “ Harvard 
methods” in English. Mr. W. R. Vickroy, of St. Louis followed 
with an account of some practical methods in his own teaching. 
He thought that boys ought to be encouraged to write as they 
speak, rather than to imitate a style which is not their own. He 
pleaded for simplicity in composition, Principal Dean, of the 
Willimantic, Conn., high school and Mr, J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of the 
English high school, Boston, participated in the discussion. 

Prof. Hugo K. Schilling,of Harvard, and Miss Kate W. Cushing, 
of the high school at East Boston, presented papers on the teach- 
ing of modern languages. Prof. Schilling explained the attempts 
of Harvard examiners to bring out thought, and not mere book- 
learning, upon the examination papers. The discussion was car- 
ried on by Mr. Frank M. Gilley, of the Chelsea, Mass., high school, 
and Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard. 

Physical science was presented by Prof. Thomas French, Jr., 
of the University of Cincinnati. He complained of the meager 
requirements of entrance examinations 1n science and pleaded for 
an improvement corresponding to the advances already made in 
English and the languages. Mr. H. V. Kepner, of the high 
school at Pueblo, Col., said that if Harvard raised her standard 
of requirements in such a way that the high schools in the East 
were able to meet the advance, the Western schools would follow 
Harvard's lead. 

The following resolution was adopted: Resolved, That the 
summer schoul of the Harvard Teachers’ Association is in hearty 
accord with the action taken by the National Council of Educa- 
tion at its recent meeting in appointing a committee to consider 
what changes should be made in the programs of elementary 
schools, and pledges its hearty support to that committee in its 
attempts to better the conditions of such schools. 





University of the State of Missouri. 

This university, which is located at Columbia, Boone county, 
Mo., has received from the state since February, 1891, by direct 
appropriation and in interest on its endowment, $1,525,000. 
Probably no other state has ever given its university so much 
money in so short a space of time. The interest-bearing endow- 
ment is larger than any sfate university, except one, in the 
United States. The endowment, and the value of buildings, 

rounds, and other equipment, amount to more than $2,200,000, 

he buildings and equipment are new and up to modern demand. 
The expenditure for them in the last two years has exceeded 
$550,000. 

All departments are open to men and women alike. The first 
honors in 1892-93 and in 1893-94 were won by women. There 
is no preparatory department, but provision is made for at least 
one year of graduate work in English, Latin, Greek, modern 
languages, history, political science, philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, geology, biology, and law. 

Dr. R. H. Jesse, who is the president of the university, writes : 
“We advise students that are not prepared to enter, or that do 
not intend to work, to go elsewhere. We do not seek either 
idlers or preparatory students ; but we cordially invite to come all 
that are morally and intellectually ready to profit by our work.” 

The university began at Columbia in 1839. Courses of 
academic instruction were begun in 1841. A normal department 
was established in 1867. The college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts and the school of mines and metallurgy were made a 
department of the university in 1870—the school of mines and 
metallurgy being located at Rolla. The law department was 
opened in 1872; the medical department, in 1873; and the engi- 
neering department, in 1877. The experiment station was estab- 
lished here, under act of Congress, in 1887. The Missouri state 
military school was created a department of the university in 
1890, On January, 1892, the main building of the university at 
Columbia was destroyed by fire. In the following March, the 
legislature gave for buildings and equipment $236,577. In 
March, 1893, this fund was increased by a second appropriation 
of $264,000, and by $25,000 additional for a new building at Rolla. 











New Books. 


The object of Oliver R. Willis in preparing A Practical Flora 
Sor Schools and Colleges was to meet the needs of students that 
require something more than a scientific presentation of the sub- 
ject to arouse their interest and enthusiasm. He has theretore 
shown the practical aspects of the vegetable world and its rela- 
tions to the needs of every day life, giving something of its his- 
tory and its economic features. In doing this he had to choose 
his material, for if the book included the whole vegetable world 
it would be many times larger than it is. The author madea 
careful selection of the most impotant food-producing trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, including ornamental plants, fruits, nuts, med- 
icinal plants and those which furnish oils, dyes, lumber, textile 
fabrics, etc. These are arranged according to orders and genera 
with the appropriate scientific descriptions. The book differs 
from the usual botanical text-book in having the paragraphs giv- 
ing the history, use, etc., of the plant just below the descriptive 
paragraph. The teacher will see what a great advantage this 
gives, as it relates the study to geography in such a way that the 
pupil cannot fail to be interested. Thus, under wheat, after the 
scientific description, are given its geography, etymology, history. 
cultivation, use, and the principal marts from which it is exported. 
The book is the outgrowth of successful school-room experience. 
Teachers will not be slow to see the advantage of this combina- 
tion of the scientific and the practical. Numerous fine illustra- 
tions, showing plants and parts of plants, adorn the pages. 
(American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.50.) 


The discussion of the relative merits of vertical and slanting 
we has occupied a prominent place in the columns of 
educational journals during the past year, and most teachers are 
pretty well acquainted with the arguments put forward by both 
sides. John Jackson, F. E.1.S.,M.C. P., the leading advocate 
of vertical writing, sums up the whole case for his side in the book 
entitled The Theory and Practice of Handwriting, a practical 
manual for the guidance of school boards, teachers, and students 
of the art, with diagrams and illustrations. Among the topics 
considered are writing in relation to hygiene ; upright or slanting 
writing, which? size, continuity, shape, etc.; headline or blank 
copy-books, which? desks, books, slates, pens, ink ; analysis of 
alphabet and words; methods and instructions for class teaching, 
history, and revival of vertical writing, etc. The appendices con- 
tain specimens of handwriting, an essay by Dr. Schubert, ex- 
tracts, and an index. The author of this book pleads the cause 
of vertical writing with great ability. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in the subject will find no better presentation of it than in 
this volume. It contains an abundance of illustrations including 
a frontispiece portrait of the author. (William Beverly Harison, 
New York.) 


Those old Gradgrinds in the past who made so much of the 
three R’s had no conception of the grand opportunities they 
were losing. It has now dawned upon the world that one of the 
things that the school must do—yes, ‘Ae thing if it would fulfil 
its mission—is to develop character. This cannot be done 
effectively by advice, threats, or the conning of moral maxims. 
It is accomplished best by presenting concrete examples before a 
child. No one can estimate the effect the story of Washington 
and the hatchet has had in stimulating truth-telling among 
American youth. L£thics of Success, by William M. Thayer, is 
a book made up for the most part of anecdotes of noted people 
with appropriate comments, and intended for a reader in the 
middle grade of schools. Samuel B. Chapin, in his introduction 
to the volume, recommends it because it holds up to the youthful 
mind the highest ideals,” That is the pith of the whole matter. 
One good story from a noble life is worth whole volumes of 
sermonizing. The reading of this book in the class and the dis- 
cussion of the incidents by teacher and pupils cannot but have a 
beneficial effect. The volume contains a number of standard 
poems by the best authors, besides portraits of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Morse, Beethoven, Bancroft, and others. (A.M. Thayer 
& Co., Boston.) 


It is hard for one who studies a science to comprehend the 
vast amount of toil that has been required to bring it to its pres- 
ent state of perfection. For the beginnings of the science of 
mathematics it is necessary to go back to the dawn of history. 
Various nations have contributed their parts to this magnificent 
science, and it is the boast of mathematicians that each step for- 
ward has been a real advance. A History of Mathematics, pre- 
— by Florian Cajori, professor of physics in Colorado college, 

as just been published. It gives the early contributions to the 
science made by the Babylonians and the Egyptians and the im- 
portant discoveries of the Greeks. Then is considered what was 
done for the science by the Romans, Hindoos, and Arabs and by 
Europe during the middle ages, and later by Descartes, Newton, 
Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, and others. Following is treatment 
of the development in recent times of synthetic geometry, analy- 
tic geometry, algebra, analysis, theory of functions, theory of 
numbers, and applied mathematics. The study of the history 
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of mathematics is of the highest benefit to the student, showing 
him what has been accomplished and what the brightest minds 
have failed to accomplish. Thus he will not be likely to waste 
his time trying to solve problems whose solution is impossible. 
In the preparation of this history Prof. Cajori consulted a great 
many works on the history of mathematics, most of them cover- 
ing the work of nations or certain phases of that work. As a 
general history of the science it will be found very acceptable, as 
it is well written and covers most points the student would want 
to know. (Macmillan & Co., New York and London. $3.50.) 


In the book bearing the title Conjiict of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—The Bible and Free Thought the Rev. Thomas Mitchell 
seeks to defend the Bible from the attacks of Ingersoll and other 
free thinkers. Mr. Mitchell inherited his love of Bible study 
from his mother and his tendency to scientific investigation from 
his father. He is therefore peculiarly fitted for the investigation 
of the problem of man’s relations to the Supreme Being, the 
greatest that can engage the attention of the human mind. The 
first question which arose was: What was taught in the prophetic 
Scriptures in regard to the design and destiny of the world and 
man, and the events through which both must pass in order to 
complete those designs? This he accomplished, at least to his 
own satisfaction. The second question was: Have those 
prophetic events been fulfilled, and in the predicted order and 
according to the predicted periods of time covering them? He 
found the historic to be the complement of the prehistoric, or 
prophetic, and therefore concluded that the Creator of the world 
was the author of Scripture. These questions are of the highest 
interest to all healthy minds. The author treats them in this 
book in a way that will interest the general reader. The book is 
calculated to arouse much thought. (The Universal Book Co., 
New York.) 


The student of the French language as well as the student of 
general literature will be profited by reading a recently pub- 
lished work, Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, by Aicée 
Fortier, professor in Tulane university. The volume is small 
(t2mo, 351 pages) which rendered conciseness absolutely neces- 
sary; it contains sufficient biographical and critical matter to 
make one fairly well acquainted with all the principal authors of 
this great literature. After tracing the origin of the French lan- 
guage, the author considers the development of the drama, fables, 
allegorical, didactic, and lyrical poetry and the history of the 
different kinds of prose. The history of the literature by centu- 
ries is given, beginning with the sixteenth. The took is intended 
for students in the higher schools and in colleges. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. Teachers’ price, $100.) 


The principal features of the text-book entitled Complete Prac- 
tical Bookkeeping are that the student is not confronted with dry 
rules and useless theories, but after a plain presentation of the 
leading principles, is set to work on exercises that gradually de- 
velop the science and practice of bookkeeping, each new step 
being fully illustrated and explained, no pains having been spared 
to give illustrations that are in themselves models of excellence. 
The results are not given in the text-book, except in a very few 
cases, but to those teachers who desire it, they will be furnished 
with each copy of the book. Explicit instructions are given to 
the student before beginning a new exercise or set, thus saving 
the teacher much time and annoyance, and at the same time en- 
couraging the pupil to rely upon himself. The first four sets are 
not connected, each being complete in itself. Following these 
are two sets illustrating a continuous business and the admission 
of a partner. After these are three sets illustrating the admission 
and withdrawal of partners. The longer sets in the advanced 
part of the book are actual transactions and illustrate bookkeep- 
ing as it will be found in business. However, the teacher may 
regulate the length of the course of study to meet the needs of his 
pupils, by dividing these sets and having part only worked. A 
hand-book to accompany this volume is in course of preparation. 
(The Practical Text-Book Co , Cleveland, Ohio.) 


George Sand’s La Petite Fadette has been abbreviated and 
edited with notes for Heath’s Modern Language series, by F. As- 
ton-Binns, M. A., Balliol college, Oxford, England. This is one 
of the stories in which she depicts so delightfully the peasants of 
Berry. Throughout the style is intentionally rustic and archaic, 
though it does not lack grace and finish. In condensing the au- 
thor has endeavored to keep the thread of the story. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Vol. IV., No. 34 of Denison’s series is Scraf Book Recitations, 
No. 10, by H. M. Soper. In the preparation of this collection it 
has been the distinctive aim to insert humorous selections that are 
particularly adapted for use in public and professional entertain- 
ments as well as home readings. Many of them have been recited 
All shades of the ludicrous in city and 
country life have been presented. A few serious pieces have 
been in cluded especially appropriate for Washington's birthday, 
Thanksgiving, and other holiday entertainments. (T. S. Deni- 
son, Chicago, 25 cents.) 
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Experience has proved that physiology,if properly presented may 
be made an interesting study in the lower grades. There are good 
reasons why the younger pupils should be made acquainted with 
the construction of the body and the laws of health. The most 
potent of these is that a foes majority of children leave school 
early and they should acquire this knowledge before they go out 
into the world, so that it will not be necessary to get it by dear 
experience afterward. In Hutchinson's physiological series, Our 
Wonderful Bodies and How to Take Care of Them, will be 
found well graded, books written in a simple style that children 
can understand, and from a high scientific standpoint, the author 
being very prominent in the medical profession in New York. The 
first book is intended for primary grades and the second for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, The importance placed upon the 
teachings of the effects of alcoholic and other stimulants may be 
seen by the large amount of space devoted to it. The books are 
appropriately illustrated and the chapters have questions at the 
end, reviewing the matter contained in them. (Maynard, Merrill 
& Co., New York. First book, 30 cents ; second book, 50 cents.) 


A very complete and practical treatment of Fradel’s Square 
will be found in the recently published volume. by Dr. Albert E. 
Maltby, principal of the Pennsylvania state normal school at Slip- 
pery Rock. These lessons on paper folding and cutting are the 
simple transcript of the author’s work in four of the state normal 
schools of Pennsylvania and are put forth in the hope that they 
may be of service in showing the true spirit of advanced kinder- 
garten work. The illustrations are numerous and serve in every 
case to help explain the text; none of them are superfluous. 
Many have been made full size from the author’s drawings of the 
foldings from four-inch squares. One unacquainted with this 
work in looking over this book is astonished at its possibilities. 
The combinations of color, form, and design are innumerable, 
while the training the pupil receives for the useful arts is of great 
value. From simple geometrical forms the work proceeds to those 
more and more complicated and this leads naturally up to design- 
ing and ;the making of conventional figures like stars, crosses, 
etc. At the end are applications of the work in the production of 
maps, flags, army badges, and other things. The directions from 
beginning to end are such that one could take up the work and 
master it without further assistance. Those who are unable to 
take a regular kindergarten course in school will find it of great 
value. (The Butler Zag/e, Butler, Pa.) 


If it were desirable to select a representative of the improved 
modern classical text-book one could scarcely choose a better 
one than the revised edition of Xenophon'’s Anadasis, edited by 
Professors William W. Goodwin and John Williams White, of 
Harvard university. It contains the first four books of that 
famous history, narrating the mustering of the Greek army, the 
march into the great king’s country, the battle of Cuxana, the 
death of Cyrus, and the retreat from the neighborhood of Baby- 
lon to Trapezus. The introduction in the present edition, 
written by Prof. White, seeks to give the information on history 
and on military antiquities which is needed for the understanding 
of the Anabasis. In the new dictionary to the Anabasis, pre- 
pared by Messrs. White and Morgan, and an important part of 
this volume, the student will find given not only the meaning and 
use of words, but also many matters of history and antiquities 
not discussed in the introduction. The notes aim merely at aid- 
ing beginners in laying a solid foundation for future scholarship. 
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There is a map of the route of the Greeks during their advance and 
retreat, besides many illustrations scattered through the volume. 
The book is adapted to the latest edition of Geodwin’s Greek 
Grammar and to Hadley’s Greek Grammar (revised by Allen). 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. Mailing price, $1.65.) 



























Prof. Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia, in prepar- 
ing his Elements of Deductive Logic, seems to have avoided the 
pitfalls into which writers on this science are likely to fall. It is 
clear, concise, and the matter is admirably arranged. Many 
college professors have given the book their unqualified endorse- 
ment. It is designed as a text-book for undergraduates and 
comprises the body of approved logical doctrine, so that in a 
limited time the student may acquire a rounded knowledge of 
the fundamental forms of thought, be profited by the excellent 
discipline of the study, and prepared for the pursuit of philo- 
sophical sciences. The natural severity of the subject is miti- 
gated by copious illustrations. A praxis has been added to each 
chapter, in which many standard exercises have been retained, 
and many new ones introduced. The arrangement is “4 
so that the student may master the difficulties easier. No treat- 
ment of deduction is attempted. The author contemplates pre- 
paring another book covering this branch of the subject. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 








































































































At a certain intellectual stage of a race the tendency is to 
embody their ideas in literature, and the first form that this 
takes is not prose but verse. The people have not yet become 
separated into classes and there is such community of ideas 
and feelings that the whole people form an individual. Their 
poems will always be an expression of the mind and heart of the 
people as an individual, and never as the personality of individual 
men. Though they have been written by individual men, the 
authors count for nothing, and the verse has therefore come 
down to us anonymous. Such were the O/d English Ballads, 
which were often sung or chanted, with a dance accompaniment. 
A volume of these has been selected and edited by Prof. Francis 
B. Gummere, of Haverford college, for the Atheneum Press series. 
To the student of ballad literature the long introduction in this 
volume will be very valuable, as it discusses what Grimm, Herder, 
Wordsworth, Schlegel, and other critics have said of this form of 
literature, besides tracing its origin and development. Fully 
two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the ballads themselves, 
and they form an interesting collection. The appendices, notes, 
and glossary will give all needed assistance for the study of the 
ballads. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.35.) 
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General Notes. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have just pub- 
lished the following books: Mead’s Ele- 
mentary Composition and Rhetoric, by 
Prof. W. E. Mead, Wesleyan university ; 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry, revised ed- 
tion, by Webster Wells, professor of math- 
ematics, Massachusetts institute of technol- 
ogy; and Tilden’s Grammar School Geog- 
raphy. The latter is descriptive, industrial, 
and commercial, and is provided with excel- 
lent maps and illustrations. In this book 
geography is taught with direct reference 
to the business of life. It will no doubt be 
a very popular text-book. 


If all the typewriters should be destroyed 
and could not be replaced what a difference 
it would make to the business werld ; this 
machine has now become a necessity, and 
it is no wonder then that great efforts 
should be made to perfect it. An inven- 
tion, wonderful for its simplicity, is the type 
shuttle of the Hammond machine. It is 
not much more than two inches in length 
and yet contains ninety characters. The 
engraving of all these characters on one 
piece insures perfect and permanent align- 
ment. In addition to this the writing of 
any language is rendered possible by the 
interchangeability of the type shuttles. 
Full description may be obtained of the 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 403 East 62nd 
street, N. Y. 


One author asserts that “music is the 
fourth great natural want of our nature— 
the first food, then raiment, then shelter, then 
music.” The importance of music in the 
school has not been sufficiently appreciated 
in the past, but itis now. The John Church 
Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago, 
furnish some excellen: books for teachers 
and schools, among which are: Paragon of 
Song, anew book for singing schools, sing- 
ing claases, conventions, and institutes; 
Treble Clef Choir, for women’s voices; 
Elite Organ Album, a collection of pre- 
ludes, offertories, and music for all occa- 
sions ; and Music Tablet, with a condensed 
view of the material of composition. 


What the pupil learns by his own obser- 
vation and experience he will remember ; 
mere text-book learning, especially in natu- 
ral science, is at a discount. In studying 
physics and chemistry it is better to have 
apparatus that the pupil can use for him- 
self. Eimer & Amend, 205 Third avenue, 
New York, will furnish everything neces- 
sary for the chemical and physical labora- 
tory. They make glass and metal apparatus 
to order, according to drawings. 


There*is at present a large demand for 
thoroughly trained commercial teachers, 
and with the addition of commercial high 
schools to the public school systems of our 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





cities this demand will be greatly increased. | 
The purpose of the normal course of the 
Drexel institute, Phila., is to afford teachers | 
the advantages of a thorough commercial 


training under the most favorable condi-| ' 


tions. The environments and associations 
of the institute, the opportunity afforded for | 
studying its many departments and meth- 
ods, its ao and museum privileges, and 
its courses of public lectures and concerts 
add very largely to the benefit to be de- | 
rived from its normal courses. 


Teachers who expect to secure positions 
at the opening of the school year will have 
to be expeditious. Probably the quickest 
way to secure a good position is through 
a teacher’s agency. The Union School 
Bureau, Kerr & Huyssoon, managers, 2 
West 14th street, N, Y., has a long record 
of successful work. No advance registra- | 
tion fee is charged ; charges depend on re- | 
sults. The positions already filled number 
3,486. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell 
round trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., 
from all points on its lines east of the Ohio | 
river, July 19, 20, and 21, good for return | 
on trains leaving Denver July 27, August 2 
and 25; tickets will also be sold to Denver 
August 8,9, and 10, valid for return pas- 
sage on trains leaving Denver August 19, 
25, and September 13. 

The rate from New York will be $47.75 ; 
Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly 
low rates from all other points. 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a 
choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron 
andChicago ; via Grafton, Bellaire and Chi- 
cago, or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis; double daily service of express 
trains, with Pullman sleeping and dining | 
cars on all routes. 

For more detailed information, address 
A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass., or C. P. Craig, 
G. E. P, A., 415 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Thirty or forty years ago most of the 
business of New York was done on the ex- 
treme lower end of the island; it has been 
moving northward year after year. At 
present the St. Denis. hotel, Broadway and 
Eleventh street, is centrally located so far | 
as the publishing and dry goods businesses 
are concerned. Teachers coming to New 
York will find it a good hotel to patronize, 
as the accommodations are ample and the 
prices moderate. 


Probably there are few schools that will 
not want to add something to their supply 
of maps, charts, globes, etc., at the begin- 
ning of the year. Full information can be 
obtained in regard to all sorts of school sup- | 
plies by writing to Peckham, Little & Co., | 
56 Reade street, N. Y. 





The science of chemistry has been of in- | 
calculable benefit to humanity, particularly | 
in the preparation of food. Bovinine is| 
one of the food preparations that has met | 
with a great and well deserved success. 
For adults whose digestive organs have | 
become deranged, and for feeble infants | 
and children, it has scarcely a rival. It} 
builds up bone and muscle, creating new | 
blood. daily. 


A large, handsome Map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. | 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- | 
ceipt of fifteen cents in oe by P.S. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent. C., B.& Q. R.R., 
Chicago, Ill. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press i 
third edition of Prof. Richard T. Ely’s re- 
cent work on socialism. 


Hood's si Cures 


“I have proven the 
truth of the above in my 
own experience. I know 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be 
worthy of more than is 
claimed for it. I was 
sick, weak and discour- 
aged. I called on the vil- 
lage doctor, and he inti- 
mated that I had 

Consumption 
and that I would not live 
long. I had heard so 
much in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I decid- 
ed to give it a trial. The result is that I am 
mow well and heartye I would recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








| te all who are suffering.” Miss Dama Mor- 
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A new arithmetic reader has been pre- 
pared by Frank H. Hall for third-grade 
pupils. The points claimed for it are that 
it is arithmetic from the child’s standpoint, 
It turnishes drill-work in its most interest- 
ing form. It brings out the meaning of 
mathematical terms and expressions, and 
gives familiarity with them by their repeated 
and intelligent use. Its statements induce 
thinking tothe point. Its plan is thoroughly 
philosophical. Its diagrams plainly illus- 
trate the principles of the child-mind. It 
trains pupils to know the meaning of prob- 
lems before trying to solve them, etc. Cor- 
respondence in regard to it is solicited by 
George Sherwood & Co., Chicago. 


A new volume by the late Canon Liddon, 
entitled “‘ Clerical Life and Work,” is in the 
press of the Messrs. Longmans. They also 
announce “The History of Marriage, Jew- 
ish and Christian, in Relation to Divorce 
and Certain Forbidden Degrees,” by ihe 
a Herbert M. Luckback, dean of Lich- 
fie 


Home and Abroad. 


It is the oy of everyone, whether at home or 
traveling for pleasure or business, to equip himself 
with the remedy which will keep up strength and 
prevent illness, and cure such ills as are liable to 
a a m all in everyday life. For instance, 

rsaparilla as a general tonic, and to keep 
- = ood pure and less liable to absorb the germs of 
disease, will be well nigh invaluable. Change of 
drinking water often causes serious trouble, A tea- 
spoonful of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in a tumbler of 
water will prevent the water having any injurious 
effect. 


The Messrs. Crowell expect soon to add 
to their illustrated library a complete and 
accurate translation of Dumas’ “ Monte 
Cristo,” illustrated by Frank T. Merrill, and 
comprising two volumes. It will be pre- 
ceded, however, by an edition of “ The 
Three Musketeers,” in two volumes, with 
250 illustrations by Maurice Leloir. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure indigestion and 
constipation. 


In October the Century Company will 
publish The Century Cyclopedia of Names, 
edited by Benjamin E. Smith, M.A., man- 
aging editor of the Century Dictionary, as- 
sisted by a number of eminent specialists. 
It will be a pronouncing and etymological 
dictionary of names in geography, bio- 
graphy, mythology, history, ethnology, art, 
archeology, fiction, etc. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyruP has been used for over 

FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 

CESS. It SOOTHES t HILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 

ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, 

best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b: 

ery part o 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


a: 





Robert Louis Stevenson will tell in W/c- 
Clure’s Magazine for September how he 
came to write “‘ Treasure Island,” and 
under what conditions and how the work 
was done. Pictures of the houses and 
scenes he inhabited while writing it, and 
some interesting portraits, will accompany 
the article. 


Ginn & Co, announce the publication of 
An Elementary Chemistry, by George 
Rantoul White, A.M., instructor in Chem- 
istry, Phillips academy, Exeter, N.H. It 
is a text-book for high schools and acad- 
emies, and for elementary classes in col- 
leges. The strictly inductive method is 
followed. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage. Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

Baion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 


wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 


Union Hotel 


live better for less money at the Gran 
Ford 


than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
& Co., prietors, 





Pears’ 


No other soap 
in the world is 


used so much; 


or so little of it 


goes so far. 












willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold tinwhed watches 
by ex for examination, and it 
you think it 1s equal in appearance to 
ae 00 gold watch pay our sampie 
rice, $3.50, and itis yours. Wesend 
Pith the watch our guarantee that 
mm you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of mx we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out 
for 60 days only. 


Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO. 
994 Dearborn St.. Chicawe. iL 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« VIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of ee 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ i 
proper peeeae over the next. Plates brinted 
on cloth and durably mounted on vy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for —_ $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller rs the same pur- 
— lt 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 

jpecial price to suoscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 


e | packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 











Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


OF 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHURES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


a> IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
OMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTU RESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 

















SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount "eee 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, sc 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





sVES 


89G060C 


SAT: 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? e 
will replenish it FREE. 


HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes chip 


Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 


for ail. 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, 
3 1-2 lbs. jine teas by mail or express for $200. Charges 


Spices. Work for all. 


Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups 


and Saucers, 
GooD IN- 
Baking Powder and 


paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *- $3" 


For full particulars, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Meap, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster WE ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptive, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and a of unimportant facts and 
oo will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 
of life. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Of Art, Science and Industry. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NORMAL COURSE 


FOR THE TRAINING OF 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


There is at present a large demand for thorough- 
ly trained commercial teachers, and with the ad- 
dition of commercial high schools to the public 
school systems of our cities this demand will be 
greatly increased. The purpose of this Vorma/ 
Course is to afford teachers the advantages of a 
thorough commercial training under the most 
favorable conditions, 


SUBJECTS: Snguetrinl and Commercial Arithme- 





Now Ready: GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B, Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books, 


{3 Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address 

















Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned other~ ise easily and delightfully in one year.” —MILTON. 
Vi . Caesar, ‘ 4 ‘uvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
d4nab Ss pe enaaten, $1.60. 


Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 


Clark’s Practical ‘and Pr 
to ¥ * other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 


ndard apoapere, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
janesca’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


r , 








can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 




















tic, P. hip, Commercial Geography, English, 
Civics, Bookkeeping, Business Forms and Customs, 
Economics, History and Principles of Commerce, 
American Industries, Commercial Legislation, Busi- 
ness Printing and Advertising, Office Practice, Type- 
writing, Stenography (optional), Physical Training. 
The course will also include lectures on Methods, Insti- 
tutes and History of Education and School Economy. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Appli- 
cants must have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
must have had at least two years’ experience in 
teaching. The class for 1894-5 will be limited to 
twenty, ten of whom will graduate in one year. 

The environments and associations of the Insti- 
tute, the opportunity afforded for studying its 
many departments and methods, its libr and 
museum privileges, and its courses of public lec- 
tures and concerts add very largely to the benefit 
to be derived from its Normal Courses, The total 
enrollment in all departments during 1893-4 was 
2701. 

For announcement and further particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 





Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 


ers of higher rank. 
Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


Mus! 


PARACON OF SONC. 
By Root 


and Case. A new book for Singin 
Schools, ym | Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigilo. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 













































Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price a5 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


R= 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partments. First-class Padme wanted. N.Y. 
Epvuca TIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 











